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To all who háve a (good) shilUng in 
their pockets, and the will to spend 
it, this book is affectionately dedicated. 



PREFACE. 



•* Why did you write this book ?" the **.ouriou8" 
reader might ask, when he has invested his 
shilling and oarried off the Tales in triamph. 

Mb. Glib begs to say, in reply to any suoh 
inqairy, that there may háve beeň many induoe- 
xnents moving him thereto, and among them his^ 
own pleasare; that his main indaoement wass 
certainly to please himself, bnt still not without 
indnlging a fond hope that the savour of his 
ooncoction may afPbrd to those willing to taste 
it, mnch of the pleasure he derived ftom preparing 
the ingiedients. 

" This is all very well, Mr. Glib," observes 
the '^curious reader;" '^but what abont that 
quaint title of yoars ?" 

To this Mr. Glib has to say in reply, that his 
title of Tales for a Gozy Nook is, he snb* 
mits, a very suitable one. For, in order to 
enjoy a dish of light reading, whether cooked in^ 
a OomhiU Magazíny or served up at the well- 
frequented stores of Farringdon Street, it is. 
essential that it should be tasted nnder the- 
fayonrable ciroumstances of being in good cno: 
as well as when comfortably ensconced in & 
snng corner, in some pleasant spot; in short, a 

COZY NOOX. 

There is a time and a pláce for all things, and 
it is of small use attempting to indnlge in any 
literary repast when sitting on a orealung fiye* 
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baited gate ; in the dingy waítmg-room of a 
law7er'8 office; on a raihray platfonn in a 
NoYember fog ; or when racked by fhe pain of a 
raging toothaehe, or nnder the premonitory 
hints of sea-8Ícknes8 ; neither can it be doně in 
presence of the irailíng and gnashing of teeth of 
•^^ter HopeAd after a well-desarved wh^gring^ 
tibě dunning of an knportonate landlady, or wi& 
a bailiff at your elbow. 

So, leadera all, "cnnons^uid '' coniteoiiB/' 
"gantle" asid "simple/' before you open this 
JBooky aee tbat you háve fonnd a cozy nook 
somewhere ; a eomer of a ivide old chimn^ in 
a fann-houfie ; a benoh nnder an ehn ontside a 
idllage faostekie ; anoldoakenchairinthei^eoesa 
x>f an oriel vindow ; a matic seat in a fragrant 
bower ; a 4»iqp-stool on some breezy cliff, over* 
hanging a calm aummer sea; or, indeed, any 
fKfot whieb you may prefer and ihe seaaon 
pemita. 

Do ibis, and i;?ben yonr body is sufficiently 
at ease, enter upon tbe peruBal of the ibllowing 
fictitiouB XDorceoox with good will and kindly 
léeling^ in yonr heaita towards yonr friend ptA 
servanty 

JPHE AUTH€«. 
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COZY-NOOK TALES. 



I WAS sitting in my bachelor lodgings one cold 
winter^s night^ employed in toasting the soles of 
my slippers to a fine rich brown by the heat of 
the fire, with a cup of coffee oa the mantel- 
piece íind my favourite pipe stuck in the corner 
of my mouth^ and reading iu one of the daily 
papers a long account of the finding of the 
murdered body of an old baronet in a Lin- 
colnshire fen. The account was very interesting, 
the more so to me as a friend of mine was (as 
it happened) private secretary to the murdered 
man^ and the newspaper article was loud in its 
praises of the untiring energy with which he ha4 
laboured to ferret out the perpetrator of the 
crime. It extoUed his devotion tor his patron; 
lauded him for having spent half a yeaťs salary 
in journeys and investigations in the neigh- 
boiiring villages and the surrounding district. 
The members of the deceased^s family had 
made a handsome present to him of the whole 
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of bis maaier^s dassicB and a oonsiderable sum 
in monejr, which latter gift He had lepeatedly 
refbsed until it was forced upon lúm. ''Braro^ 
Giey, yoa are a lucky fish!'' I exdaimed, 
as I paused in my leadiag to také a greal gulp 
of coffee, and to fill op my pipe again. '^ Why 
shotdd it not háve been my lot/' I mused rath^r 
discontentedly^ ''to Háve been secretary to aa old 
fellow jttst going to be popped off, and bavě a 
qnantity of valnable books and a bandsome 
present in casb besides bestowed on me for 
tuming detective ? To tbink of that i^ooney 
of a Orey, too^ vbom I imagined conid nevěr 
say 'Bó! to a goose/ nnless be was morally 
oertain tbat tbe bird bad nevěr seen society/' 
Here^ in my exdtement and disguat at tbe* 
inequality of onr lots on this eartb^ I bnmt 
my fingers irith a lighted spill, and nttered a 
loud and angry exelamation. 

" Did you call, sir?*' asked my wořthy land. 
lady througb tbe cbink of tbe dooř. 

'' No, Mrs. Bro^n, iťs all rigbt/' I answered, 
and went on witb tbe perusal of my newspaper. 
The facts of the čase stood tbus : Sir Miles 
Hoddart, a considerable landed proprietor, was in 
the babit of going bimself to receive the rents 
of his different farms, and being an active man, 
be preferred to walk from one farm to another. 
Just outside his own park wall ran a dreary tract 
of fen-land, some two iniles across, orer vbich be 
fr^u^Utiy had to pass, in order to reach one 
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or two of the ItMrgest of hi» fiurm^^ whicb irere 
sitaAted ia another village. 

Oxi the day which proved so fatal to him, 
the unfortunate gentleman had to walk over 
the fen-land before mentioned, It was a 
loveljr bríght December morning, and the roada 
were hard and white with the nighťa hoar- 
fr08t^ and the branches of the trees were sil- 
vered^ and the air, though intensely cold^ was 
fresh and exhilaíating, and Sir Miles set ont 
full of héalth and vigour. 

About four o^clock in the aílernoou of the 
aame day^ a despatch arrived from London, 
to the eíTect that the Ministry \traa out, 
and that his presence "ivas required by the 
leaders of his party, in order that a full con- 
sultation migbt be held, and measures adopted 
to baffle the formation pf a Whig Cabinet. 
His secretary> Mr. Grey, on receiving the 
message, walked over to a certain farm, where 
he knew bis patron would be likely to be de^ 
tainedj in cousequence of superintending some 
improved drainage. There he found him, and 
giving thedespatoh into hishands^returned home 
immediately, leaving Sir Miles stiU at the farm. 

The baronet did not retům to dinner as had 
been expected, and about half-past eleven at 
night a heavy rapping roosed the portmr from 
his snooze in his heavy chair to open the dooř 
(as he thought) for Sir Miles, alive and welL 
Instead, bowever, of this, he saw a erowd of 

B 2 
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rustics, with terror-stricken faoesj and two 
watchmen^ bearing between them the lifdess 
body of the iinfortunate baronet. AU was 
constemation and grief ; his medical attendant 
VfM immediately sent for, oniy to confirm^ 
however, the fearful truth of his death. 

The body vas carried into the library 
and plaeed npon that very carved oak table 
on which, not many hours hefore, the living 
Sir Miles had with his own hand drawn 
out a few instructions for a family settlement 
which he had intended to send to his lawver: 
the instructions were there lying on the iloQ.r, 
the pen left in the ink, the stady-robe was 
still hanging over the easy-chair, the íiťe 
which had been left blazing was still feébly 
glowing in the midst of its ashes ; and there 
the dead Sir Miles Hoddart was laid, with 
his calm, cold, ghastly facé, and his glazed 
eyes, in the room he had quitted with strength 
of mind and body, full of purpose, hopes, 
fears, plans, schemes, and thoaghts, for that 
earthly future he was nevěr to see. 

His body was here stripped and carefttlly 
examined ; but strange to say, not the leasi 
mark of ruffianly violence was to be found ; 
there was indeed a little puncture, no lárgér 
thttn a pin would inflict, just over the heart, 
and continuing into it; this the surgeon 
declared to be the cause of his death. How 
such a thing could háve bečn inflicted was a 
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perfeet mysterjr; and^ indeed^ the other 
surgeoa from Ludley^ an ignoranty self- 
wiUed man^ who was called in as well, pooh- 
poohed the idea, and searched for poison. 
This he did not find. The clothes of the 
dead man ^rere not soiled by dirt, nor had 
tbey on them the least mark of blood. He 
wais a spáre man^ and not subject to apoplexy or 
fits of any kind. It was indeed true, the tiny 
puncture^ though " not so deep as a well^ or 
80 wide as a church door^^' had been amply 
aufficient to let out that strong healthy life. 
The baronet had no weapon upon him with 
which he could háve doně it himself. His 
pockets were turned inside out, and the whole 
of the money he had had about him was gone. 
Holice it was a matter of reasonable conječture 
tha>t he had been murdered, and that in the 
pi^ost cold-blooded and deliberate manner. 

After the first shock was over^ every effort 
was nsed to discover the murderer, and several 
pisrsons were taken np on suspicion, chiefly by 
ithe instrumentality of my friend the secretary,, 
bttt nothing could be brought to bear againsť 
fhem. Mr. Grey worked day and night, and 
au well as his humble means would afibrd it, 
"bribed the country people round about, and set 
spies to watch in the neighbouring public 
houses, for any expressions £rom the lips of the 
druuken bumpkins that might throw light on 
ihq mystery. He would háve a horše saddled 
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latě in the evening, rido away, and come back, 
perhaps, in the early momings with a jaded 
lookj splashed with mnd np to his waíst, and 
his horše panting, wet^ and exhausted. Every 
now and then a batch of bnmpkins recently 
sa8]^cted and caught would be hauled beíbre 
a magistráte and dismissed again/ AU in 
vain: the fact of the murder vas proved^ 
the manner in which it was doně remained a 
profonnd mystery. Sir Miles was laid in the 
family rault^ under the chancel íloor of the 
tíme-eaten village church — side by side^ and 
cheek-by-jowl with the dnst that was once 
a crusader, and the bones that once built up 
an ecclesiastic ; both Hoddarts too ; and whose 
effigies in that chancel were the delight of the 
▼iilage people. There Sir Miles lay buried, and 
between the effigies rose a hideous marble monu- 
menty with the samé arms and crest shining in 
new *' rtmge et or/* which were hardly l^ble 
on the tombs of the priest and soldier. High 
above, a hatchment, with scroll work^ and arms 
and crest. too^ prodaimed that another Hoddart 
was gathered to the past; and before a year 
had rolled over^ the bright gilding and paint 
were dimmed with damp^ and the dnst lay thick 
on the new monument ; and the cobwebs were 
swung írom one projection of the marble to 
another; and a "heavy swell/' with grcat 
whiskers and an insipid face^ took the post of 
honour/ in the family pew^ and departed from 
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Úie chnjxchf when tbe servioe was orer^ i& a 
spidc-and-spaa new chariot ; and thought rigfat 
little of the poor murdered man, inrhoee name 
and vealtfa he enjoyed, and "wlioie death had 
eaabled him to také up his aoceptancea and 
eacape from the cormorant bili disconnters. Sir 
Miles Hoddart was forgotten, and Sir William 
lyas 001 tbe throne 1 • 

It waa, perhaps^ a year niter this that I was 
aitting in the samé xoom with the samé pipe in 
my moath and reading another éopy of the 
aame nevspaper, nearlydozing, indeed, when 
sny eye caught a passage that instantly rivetted 
zny attention ; it was headed, ** The Murder at 
Corncrake Halí/' Ás I read on, my feelings 
became so wronght np, that my beloved pipe 
£b11 unheeded from my lips and períshed on the 
floor ; the passage was indeed startling enongh. 
It described the arrest of my fnend Mr. Grey 
for the murder of his patron.* I was indignant, 
bnming with rage at the idea g£ my friend, 
who had displayed such disinterested zeal in 
the searchy being arrested on what I considered 
a be^arly suspicion ; it went on to statě that a 
pocket*bookj which had belonged to the deceased 
baronet, had been found in Mr. Grey^s room 
by a servant— ^that when asked about it, he had 
seemed confused; and it being remembered 
that he was one of the last persons who had been 
with Sir Miles, it was deemed expedient, how- 
ever painM it might be,to také him intocnstody. 
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Mj hvB mi m mwUil; aj ftiaá Gicy « 

Kjfdf to bdtefv il fior a 
alÝa^ ao mOd and gmút — ao good-lMuted 
and gaaenm; and on anck a mete thorcadof 
sn^icíon to ancsi hiniy and after ail Us 
eiertk«s,itwatmfinnow— crad — mi-ED^bli! 
Bcadíng fnrther on^ I W9» ddi^ted to find 
tiiat lie bad been lifaented wiú& kmoiir firom 
Us temporarj oonfinanent. It appeued that 
Us kmocenoe was most distinctly ptoyei to 
tbe satiafiKtkm of aU. The deceaaed baronet 
didnotleBTetbefiurmer^sbooae tíUleii ďdodL; 
at a quarter to ten Mr. Giey amyed at Com« 
crake HaU, and afier talking some time irítii 
Lady Hoddart^ aa bis cnstom was, went to bis 
study in tbe tniret at tbe east end of tbe 
mansioD ; £rom tbence it was poroTed satiafac- 
toríljr tbat be did not again issae tbat night 
tintil tbe body was bronght in. It migbt be 
supposed tbat be conld easily bavě got ont by 
tbe stair wbicb led down fnsm tbe stády on to 
tbe lawn ; but tbis was refiited by tbe solemn 
testimony of oue of tbe serVants of tbe bonse, 
wbOy baving bad an appointment witb ber 
lover underneath tbis very turret^ deposed to 
baving come out every quarter of an bour^ or 
ten minutes; to see if ber lover was tbere^ and 
said that she distinctly remembéred baving 
several times glanced up at the ligbted window 
of tbe stttdyi and tbat sbe saw eacb time sbe did 
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so the shadow of Mr. Grey upon the blind in the 
attitude of study. She further said that M^hen 
sbe at last met her lover^ she stood for some 
time with him in conversation^ and cautioned 
him; not to speak so loud lest Mr. Grey should 
hear him. After she had said this^ she re« 
membered looking up, and seeing his shadow 
still upon the blind« That it was only just 
before the body was brought into the house 
tbat she departed from her trysting-place^ and 
as she was going her eye glaneed up to the 
window above, and she still saw Mr. Grey's 
shadow on the blind. This evidence was con- 
clusive* Mr. Grey was at once liberated ; 
and such was the sense of the people of the 
village of the great injustice that had been 
doně him^ that a testimonial was even talked 
of among the richer inhabitants. / 

" I knew Grey could not be guilty V' I ex- 
claimed triumphantly, as I laid down the 
newspaper ; '' I nerer heard of a more abo- 
mináble piece of blunderíns in my life ! To 

cause he was one of the last persons whom the 
dead man saw^ and because he had in his room 
a íusty old pocket-book belonging to the dead 
baronet 1 It was preposterous I Confound the 
pipe 1 it wont draw a bit.'' 

The next momenty and as I was searching 
for another pipe in the cabinet which contained 
my unique stock of such artides^ my landlady 
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annoanoed a gentleman to see me, and in 
walked-«^o other in the vide world^ thaa 
Qiej himséif. I jumped up and elasped lna 
hand warmly. 

" Why, old boy/' I said, *' the very felloiw I 
wanted to see. I háve jnst been reading abont 
you/' As I said this^ I notíced a cnriotta half- 
scared, half*indignant look in his eye. 

" Háve yon V he said^ in an indifferent 
nianner, and sat down by the fire. 

We talked of an immense nnmber of trifling 
subjeets ; for although I was bnming to speak 
abont the stirring events in which he had been 
engagedj yet I did not dare to open the topic^ 
thinking that it xnight pain him. I thouglit 
him mnch ohanged. He ušed to be a fresh^ 
healthy sort of chap^ with a dear blne eye 
and a ruddy colour^ and a slight indination to 
robastness; now he seemed mnch^mnch thinner^ 
and his eye appeared donded and hid cheek 
sallow ; and no wonder, I thought^ ivhen I re* 
membered vhat had passed. He seemed^ how- 
ever^ to také his tobacoo with his old relish^ and 
certainly evinced his old fondness for beer, and 
vhen we talked of books he was jost as sar- 
castic and bitter as ever ; for be it known, 
he was a clever fellow, and not a bit of a 
^' spooney/' as I had inconsiderately designated 
him ; he was not a man of the world certainly^ 
and was rather bashfolwith women and in sooi^y 
«-»but he did not seem easy or happy ; it was 
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indeed to rtílj him that I glided ánto the 
Bubject I had so long avoided, and congratu^ 
lated him on his presents ; and slapping him 
on the shonlders, eaid, "Grey, my boy, I dwaya 
thought it of you; I knew you \vere a good 
feUow/' 

'' As you love me, don^t speak to me of it/' 
he said^ in a fíerce voice. 

*^Well, old boy, I knew they were a set 
of mean scoundrels ; I knew all aloug you 
were — ^'' 

• 

" Harry/' sáid he, in a roice of thunder, 
which at the samé time shook and trembled, 
*' as you valae your life let that sabgect drop 
for ever. I — ^I — " 

Here he paused, and hid^ his face in his 
hands for a moment. 

*' Poor fellow ! " 1 thought, '^ his sense of the 
•hame and disgrace wilťkill him.'' 

I begged his pardon, he still keeping his 
hands orer his eyes, and trembling in his 
vhole frame. 

After an awkward silence, which I broke by 
humming a tuně, he roused himself and joined 
in the tane with a brightened expression, and a 
face something like his old šelf again ,* then 
came in supper, and we had beer and spirits ; 
he drank deeply, became suddenly witty, sar- 
castic, and amusing as I remembered him years 
gone by ; the cloud had quite passed over, and 
I mysďf almost forgot what had eaused it. 
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horncaáa; as k vasw tbe poJicoBm ai&ed 
under tLe windovs^ '^ If it was aU i^i^>* s»A 
an atlnnatir feUow^-kx^er of Mine thosped 
on tfce táBng of tbe loon willi a ckabr, and 
uvofeat m like a bold dza^ooB in cvnriBterfal 

of lÚa JMUJULj F MlI S of COl^ill^. 

The fit of cnthnsastic melod^ hoag oiter, 
and oor tibroats bdn^ cra^ed and dijirilh 
yelfing; ve dramed off another ^aas Mfkeoe, and 
feding as if we shoold like a walk^ gnqped onr 
wj^ doim tiie dark namnr ladder thejr caDed 
a staircase, lesnng the gas flamim r thioaglL a 
broken shade^ and a water-jng ponring ita 
oontents on to the carpet numolested. 

We had a stroU, and the evening air^ per<* 
haps^ did ns good^ for we letnrned homewaids íac 
iteadier than we had starfced. My companioiťs 
ipiríti had, however, again yanished, and^ in 
fact; he had become what we were in the hahít 
of calling among oniBáves, 'Wery dnll and 
^•cedy' indecd/' 

Jtttt about twenty yards from the dooř of 
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mf apartments^ which were in a quiet street, 
where, at night^ cats and policemen reígned in 
adívided empire, except when a solitaiy cab^ 
urith its latě passenger^ invaded it, I stopped 
for a moment to trím my cigár ; Grey stayed 
álso; I was just striking another fusee, when a 
pieroing scream &om his lípa startled me to my 
eentre. 

" What on earth is the matter with you ?" 
I cried. " You are drunk^ man.'' 

" Look ! lobk here V' he cried. ^^ See, on 
my hands ! on my feet ! it is blood I blood \" 

I looked^ and saw that the light from a 
ehemisťs lamp under which he was standing 
had dyed his hands a deep crímson. 

f^ Why, man/' said I, laughing, " iťs only 
the red lamp above us--don't be such an ass." 

In vam I pointed to the light above as I 
said this ; it had no efifect^ his eyes were glaring, 
his figuře was bent^ his face white as death. 

^ " No^ no ! it is blood — ^here, there^ every- 
wherCi it has foUowed me. Ob, spáre me^ spáre 
mel mercy^ mercy \" and with aery, despairing 
and heart-rending beyond description^ he dashed 
álong the street as if pursued by fiends. I 
was quite sobered by this cbange, and foUowed 
bim, catching hold of his shoulder jost as he 
came opposite the dooř of my lodgings. As I 
did this I felt á stránge dread of him somehow. 

'^ Come in/' I said, and still holding him by 
the shoulder, opened ihe dooř and pusbed him 
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in. I managed to get him upttúra after a grest 
stniggle, not that he was intoxioated then — finr 
firom it« I coald see that he vaa quite sobered, 
bttt he seemed as it were shrunk and sfarivelled 
up into half his usnal proportions^ má a strange 
sense of horror seemed to cravl ovev me and 
chill my blood as I helped him upstairs ; I 
could scarcely bear to touch him. I iraa 
actually afraid of my friend Grey. 

Whea we did at last arrivo in the room, he 
propped himself against the wall on the far dide 
of the table with his face to the doot by irhiofa 
we entered* What a wond^ul change had 
come over him ! His face was livid like that 
of a corpse ; yet his eyes glared on me with a 
strange and fearfal light. I was seised and 
grappled as it were by a mystic dread; my feet 
seemed rooted to the floor ; I felt a^ont with 
my hands for some weapon^ not knowing fuUjr 
what I did. 

Suddenly he plunged his hand into his breast 
and pnlied ont a pistol ; he threw it on the 
table. Seeing my scared glanee at it, he críed 
out in a quiek^ choking voioe, 

" Listen to me, but iř you intermpt by word 
or deed^ or rouše any disturbanoe at what I 
am going to telí you, I will shoot*-**not you-^ 
but myself.^' 

I trembled — I could not help it. I felt a 
strange crawling of my flesh, and a quirering 
of the museles ; the spirita I had dmnk eould 
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v 

not hfiTe aff(BCtttd me less had tbey bcen water, 
The perspiration bioke out opon mj foiehead ; 
my heart beat vidently. 

'^ I wiU not/' I gaaped. 

'' Harry^ you know of the mutder at Fenwell. 
I am the mvrdereri Doii't start or cry^ or 
Pil shoot myself ! / am the murderer Z*^! am 
tibě ibul wretch vho killed his benefactor ! I 
am the viper that stung the hand that oherished 
me! Oh^ they gave me presents — ^thanks — 
lauded my name in the papers — but I did it i 
Vbity acquitted me — but I killed him I" 

I was stunned — paralysed; dinging to a 
weak straw of hope, I said in a low voice — 
'^ But, Otreji ydu were acquitted j you must be 
drunk— -dreaitaing — ^you are mad/' 

" Not drunk — not dreaming — would that I 
were," he burst off. '* Mad— yes I Acquitted— 
ycsl" 

'^ But, Grey, your sbadow on the blind— the 
ei^idence — ^* 

'^ AU falše I" he thundered out. '' It was the 
mere shadow of my own coat thrown over the 
chair. I left the light burning ; when I came 
baok, that very figuře startled me as I looked 
n() ; when I went out I passed on tiptoe by the 
girL I thought to atrike her down — ^but I 
didnH. They could not find me guilty; it was 
impossible ; — but I killed him ! Harry \" here 
his Yoice changed into a plaintive tone, ''I 
nevěr thought to live for this. I was a happy 
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boy, an mnooent boy onee. I am now a wretch, 
a fiend unworthy to crawl in hell ! I háve 
been baunted firom tbat bouř to this, no sleep 
— no peace — a bitter, bitter gnawing bere/' 
laying bis band on bis beart. '^ A raging fire 
bere/' placmg bis band npon bis beart ^' Tbe 
curse of Cain, tbe borror of blood ábout me ! 
Fiends witb a tboasand bammers clanging at 
my brain — ^fiends witb a tbousand talons tear- 
ing at my beart. LookP' bere be pansed 
suddeniy. I could neitber speak nor cry. 
^/ Tbey told of the puncture tbat killed bim 
— ^bere is the weapon ! See !'' pulling out a 
long fíne needle set in a wooden bandle. He 
fiasbed it once in tbe lamp-light, and before I 
conld prevent bim or speak, bis band was 
driven against bis chest. Tbe fíne sted pierced 
his body, and witb a crasb be fell upon the 
íloor before me, and ere I could raise bim 
up again was — dead, 

It was fortunate that the noise of our entry 
had roused my landlady, fortunate tbat she 
and the servant had both, througb the balf- 
opened dooř, seen and beard what last bappened, 
and that their testimony saved me from the 
fearful suspicion that Orey^s death, in my 
room at such an hour, migbt háve drawn upon 
me. 
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Suffton-in-the-Marsh is a very pretty village 
in an éastern county of England^ and its 
name, say the antiquariea, is derived from the 
fact that in the old days it formed a sort of 
island in the midst of a great desolate swamp^ 
tinderneath which, the samé antiquaries would 
telí you, repose the valiant bones of three legions 
of Eomans^ who, together with their leader^ were 
swallowed up whilst endeavóuring to eross that 
treacherous footing to the camp of the Britons 
on the western side* 

But you may look ín vairi fbr the marsh 
now. There is a level^ certainly, but knots and 
clusters of trees, and towering hedgerows, and 
farm-steadings^ and rich and verdant meadow- 
land stretch far ftway to the horizon whichever 
way you may tum, and the Marsh lives only 
in the name. Ages and ages háve pasded away 
since the plough and the sickle first went over 
the pláce where the swamp had been ; and could 
those bold legionaries iřho sank up to their 
atmpits and then ověř their head, keeping 
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their Roman noses tumed towards tbe foe to the 
lasty and all for the glory of Róme ; conid they 
bnt start np and see the change which has 
come over the spot whece they perished — see 
two of their spear-heads in the cabinet of an 
old maiden lady, and some of their coins in 
the vicar^s study ; and, to crown all, the puff of 
steam from the engine snorting along the level 
vay to the tiny station, ve may be anre theiť 
Roman hearts for once would £eií1 them, and 
the "conquerors of the worlď' iK-ould fly in 
headlong terror to the sea coast. 

Well, Suffton-in-the-Marsh is a pretty pláce, 
ivith, as ve háve seen, not a bit of the* 
" Marsh" about it. It has a grey old chnrch 
with a low tower, green in summer and winter 
with its ancient ivy ; a grey old vicarage buried 
in ivy too ; some six or seven score of thatched 
cottages, just peeping out of their cosy beds of 
garden and orchard, the approaches to them* 
half hidden in the summer by hollyhocks and 
woodbine ; a dozen or so of square solid-looking 
red brick houses, their stone gate-posts crowned 
with mouldy ums, and two or three yew trees 
in front cut into ragged peaeocks, and spires,* 
and pyramids. It has also an old Elizabetban 
halí with its '^ha-ha^' fence rttnning along^ 
the road side, and its broad avenue of ancient 
oaks stretehing for a good half mile from tjie 
lodge to its old porch. A tumble-down, in-and* 
out, half-timber inn, with its sign swinging 
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tombler of hot negus before retiring to her 
pillow ; fond of comforfc and ease and plenty ; 
but always ready with a kindly word or a 
cnut for the pariahs of fortuně who came to 
her dooř. No, it was not Mr. Welsby^a wife ; 
it was Mr. Wclsby^s danghter I EUen Welsby, 
sweet as May, gentle and pretty and simple and 
light-hearted. If you want to imagine her, sum-* 
mon up to your memory the prettiest girl with 
brown hair and a fair English fiíce you háve 
ever seen; add to this the most loving 
and loveable disposition you háve ever met 
with, and the product may give you a faint 
idea of EUen Welsby. 

One day, somehow or another, it began to 
be bu2zed about in the village that Ellen 
Welsby was going to * be married. The hopes 
of a few elderly maiden ladies began to rise 
anew when the news spread abroad, for there 
were very fcw young men in the pláce, and if 
there had been hundreds it was in vain to fish 
for them whilst such a bait as EUen Welsby 
remained in the seaj — her removed, there 
might be some chance for ihe anxious anglers. 

Now a wedding among the "weU-to-do*' 
families of Sufiton-in-the-Marsh was a rarity; 
and the day of EUen Welsby's marriage, when 
fixed, was looked forward to in the viUage as 
an occasion for rejoicing and festival. 

The prospect of EUen Welsby'8 marriage 
vras, however, anything but an agreeable «ub^ 
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ject for oontemjdatíon to a oouple of persoos, 
at least, in Suflfton-m-ihe-Marsh. 

Jack Gobbina^ the derk of the village 
lawyer^ who had stnig^led finiitlessly for a long 
time to obtain au inTÍtation to her father^a 
house, and who was perfectly vild with love 
for her, insomuch that his writíng-desk at the 
oSice was scrawled all over with her name, 
and he had once filled np a copy of a wrít in 
an actíon of trespass. with it — Poor Jack 
Gobbins, who had striven so ardnoualy for 
many and many a day to attract EUen Wds- 
by^ft attentioQ, conid not bear the tboughts of 
that marriagei-^when the news came to him 
he said nothing — ^he tnroed pale, and went to 
bed I It was at the early hour of seven, but 
he went to bed ; and the next day, his mast^ 
entering his room at the office nnexpectedly, 
found him pacing up and down with tragic 
strides and knitted brow and folded arms. 
Was it for nothing that he had run up an im- 
mense bili at the village snip^s, and covered 
his person from head to foot with wonderful 
works of art, prismatic in colour, and of mul- 
titudinous patterns ? Was it in vain that he 
had treasured up a bit of blue ribbon which 
cmce bejonged to heř, and which had blown out 
of her room window one day into the garden 
where Mr, Oobbins happened to be prowling 
about on pretence of a message from his master 
to Mr, Welsby about the purchase of the Sand 
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Lané farm^ or some sucli matter, and which be 
picked up and deposited between his sliirt and 
his flesb ; and for two years bad kissed at morn- 
ing and evening witb scrupulous diligence^ and 
witb many loving sigbs. Wbat ! all ibis devotion 
for notbing ! Jack Grobbins could scarcely 
bear it. He unbosomed the unrequited affee- 
tion to EUen Welsby^s brotber in tbe parlour 
of tbe village inn ; and Henry Welsby, instead 
of receiving tbe coníidence in a feeling and 
brotberly manner^ bad driven bis bead against 
tbe wainscot witb a blow of bis fist ; and the 
next day cut bim dead in tbe street. Here^ 
as Jack Gobbins feelingly expressed it^ was 
"blow upon blow/' Poor Jack wrote offto 
bis aunt in Dorsetsbire^ to say be was coming 
to stay witb ber for a time^ and tbrew np bis 
situation at once^ and penned an advertisement 
for tbe "Weekly BuUdog," whicb was the 
páper of tbe county town, wberein be informed 
tbe legal world that a young man of great 
experieňce desired a situation ; tbis done^ bis 
mind grew somewbat easier. 

James Hawley, tbeslenáer young chemist^ wbo 
had started in tbe village after baving served 
his apprenticesbip in the county town, and 
who was a meek^ skira-milk sort of a fellow, 
barmless, gentle, and timid, felt the approacb- 
ing marriage of EUen Welsby deeply. He 
bad access to ber father's house as a friend, 
and ušed to sit at the end of an ottoman night 
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after night^ saying littl^ enough, watching her 
with a fixed and speechless admiration through 
his blné spectacles — a sort of trance^ indeed^ 
from which notbing short of a cannon-shot^ 
pr a sweet word from her> could roase bim. 

Now James Hawley was as good-hearted 
a. fellow as ever Uved; but somehow or 
other he was . not exaetly one for a lively, 
merry girl like EUen Welsby to fall in love 
witb. . Yet she was not unkínd to bim — 

;ohno; she looked at hiin . often with a sweet 
.tenderness and a womanly compassion — for 
his affection fór her was not hidden from her 

. gáze. He was not altogether bad looking : he 
was gentle and amiable^ certainly; but then 
he was so mild and characterless^ so soft^ so 

,.QÍmple^ that EUen Welsby could not permit 
her little heart to fall a captive into his 
,hands. 

Thank your good fortuně^ young man with 
the lank^ eolourless hair and the blue spec- ^| 

tacles, that you feU into the power of EUen \ 

Welsby^ and none other I Many a girl would 

. háve scarified you^ griUed you^ roasted you^ 
i;erved you up as a dainty dish to her friends 
and acquaintances for fifty miles round ; kept 

. . whole tea-tables in a roar with her fancy car- 
tQon of yourself on the edge of the ottoman^ 

' speechless^ spooney^ and over your eyes in love ! 
Many a girl would háve encouraged you^ young 
chemist-^^kept you dandling after her footsteps^ 
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away ftom your unguenta and lotious ; wouid 
bavě sigbed and talked romance to you till 
your poor intellects were all in a bubble with 
bappineas^ and tben-— would bavě walked off 
to cburch witb a great big dragoon four inches 
higber tban you in bia stockings, crnďimg 
your simple beart witb as little remorse aa 
if it were one of your own pbial bottles. 

Not so EUen Welsby. Sbe vas too gentle 
and good to vound a fly^ mucb lesa au 
amorous young cbemist ! So sbe gave bim no 
encouragementj yet treated bim always kindly; 
and if^ in bis stammering way^ be seemed ever 
so 9ligbtly to be approacbing a declaration of 
affeetion^ sbe would jump up^ dash at ber 
pianOj ask bim witb a sweet smile to come 
and turn over ber music^ and drown tbe poor 
fellow^s dawning proposal in '^ Tutto e sciolto/' 
or ^' Grande Marebe Turque." 

So EUen Welsby was going to be married ; 
and despair reigned in tbe bearts of tbe 
lawyer^s clerk and tbe young cbemist. 

Ňow there was anotber individual who bad 
really at one time beld a considerable pláce in 
tbe gentle beart of EUen Welsby^ and be was 
tbe sou of tbe oldest surgeon in tbe pláce 
(Suffton-in*tbe-Marsb luxuríated in two sur* 
geons) ; be bad bad a fortuně left bim by a 
bacbelor uncle wbo died among tbe Caribbees, 
or somewbere else '^ in foreign parts/' having 
made money by bis dealings tbrottgb a long 
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EUen Wekby, after becoming oonvinced tlmt 
be was no longer wortby of even fríendship^ 
graduďy dismissed bis image at the coet of 
not a few tears ; and it was told tbat one of 
tbe young ladies at tbe Halí was obliged to go 
to tbe Contínent to recrait ber bealtb. Wbere 
tbe lad was, few knew and few cared ; some 
said in London, some said stiil at Oxfordy 
but eveiy now and tben a rumour of dissipa- 
tion and extravagance would find its way to 
SufFton, wbicb made tbe village gossips sbake 
tbeir beads, the good vicar pass bis bai^ 
over bis eyes, and tbe poor fatber sbut bim- 
self close in bis study. 

But wbo was tbis prodigy coming to carry 
away the village beauty, after all ? A mere 
stranger in tbe pláce! — tbat was tbe very 
tbing wbicb puzzled the little world of Sufjfton 
so much ; and people got together in khots at 
eacb otbeťs garden gate to discuss tbis matter ; 
and there was a great cawing in back parlours 
and round tea-tables with reference tbereto. 

'^ Wbatcouldsbesee toadinirein bim?'' asked 
elderly Miss Fugsley, witb a stunted nose ai^d 
a falše front of crow-black bair. Miss Pugsley 
had striven almost manfuUy to induce tbat very 
stranger to flirt with her the first time sbe bad 
met him at Mr. Webby^s house. 

'^ Such a stiff, coldj indifferent tbing as he 
is/^ said Miss Cockles, tbe daugbter of a íish- 
monger from a large inanufaeturing town. 
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dislies and glasses came up his cliimney in ti 
coutinuous Btream. 

Ile was a kind^ J0II7, good-hearted felloMr, 
and he had not long been in Suffton before ther6 
was a generál movement in his favour. The 
íarmers liked him, because he did not mind 
now and then telling them *^ a bit of law for 
nothiňg '/' the giris liked him, because he was 
good«looking and fond of a joke ; the mammas 
liked him^ because they heard he was ''steady f* 
and the young men admired him> partly because 
he was a bit of a ^^ swell/' and because he was 
dever and could "do evcrything/' as they 
phrased it. Indeed^ nothing seemed to come 
amiss to him, shooting, boxing, leaping, law, 
or love, he might hare been brought up in* 
an apprentioeship to each, and háve taken his 
degree in either, so to speak, in a canter. He 
had a fault — who hasnH 7 He was undoubtedly^ 
vain, undoubtedly fond of that handsome per- 
son of his own, including those magnificent 
whiskersy the wonder of the simple Gaffers aná 
Gammers of old Sufiton. Before he had been 
in the pláce one week, he was introduced to 
EUen Welsby ; and as both were young, tender* 
hearted, and goodJooking, was it so very im- 
probable a thing that they should fall irretriev** 
ably in love with each other? At any rate, 
thís they did, and as the yicar on the oce side, 
and the parents of Miss Ellen on the other, ap- 
proved of the maich, true love for once, to 
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be figarative, ran npon casters^ and not only 
smootUjj but srňftly did theír conrtsliip pass 
on, till^ as we háve said before^ it bcgaa to be 
boszed abont that EUen Welsby was going to 
be married. 

Yast were the preparations to do honour to 
the event. There were to be festodn^ of flowen 
bung above the chfirck walk ; a trinmpbal arch 
over ihe chnrch gate ; a bevy of pretty girb to 
throw flowers for the bríde to walk over^ and 
what not. 

It was a generally nnderstood thing as to 
wbo were to be the bridesmaids, and those 
favonred indmdnals from that time heldcouncils 
together, phinned dresses^ snggested abstruse 
bows and oomplicated trimming, examined 
and crofls-examined the one diessmaker of the 
phice^ who had been itaice to London^ the last 
time some two yean ago^ as to the latest 
ft»hion of this and that^ and the tnm of so and 
wo, and inade theír mothers cross and their 
farothers irritable with their constant theme of 
dress nntil the very day of the wedding itself. 

On the week b^sre the wedding was to také 
plaee^ a Tery startHng occnrrence happened^ 
wbich had well-nigh prodnced disastrous con- 
fleqn^ices. Alfred Boycell retamed, suddenly, 
withont letter or message; he made his ap- 
peanmoe at his old home atdnsk one evening; 
his &ther woold not see Um for the first day^ 
bat afkerwards sent for him into his stndy . We 
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are not to know all that passed^ but it appears 
tbat a reconcilement took pláce, and the old 
man went about among bis patients with a moi^e 
cheerful air the next moming tban he had 
worn for a long, long time. 

Alfred Boycell called on one or two of his 
old fnend|^ bi^t I snppose their cold^ restrained 
manner towards bim had its effect upon him/ 
for he gave it up, and ušed to walk about the 
lanes by himself and scowl at all whom he met ; 
not excepting the innocent little lads and 
lasses who ušed to bob and courtesy as he came 
past the village school. 

On the evening of the day after he arrived 
he saw Ellen Welsby standing in the garden of 
her father^s house ; he raised his hat to her in a 
sullen manner^ and she returned his salutation> 
though not knowing him at the time^ for it was 
twilight, and indeed there was a vast altera- 
tion in him, a great difference between this man 
that came back to his home a wearied, worn^ 
out roué, and the frauk^ hearty^ joyous lad whd 
had left Suffton three years before. 

The day after this occurrence, when Mr. 
Holtford went to the house of his future wife> 
lie was alarmed to íincl that she was in her bed^ 
ill; having had a dreadful fainting fit an hour or 
two before. Mr. Welsby was in a fume in the 
dining-room, evidently, for he was pacing up 
and down with his hands thrust in his breeches^ 
pockets^ and muttering threats of vengeance^ 
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bétween his set teeth^ against some person or 
persons unknown. Mrs. Welsby waš sitting by 
ber daughteťs bedside. 

" Whaťs the matter with EUen?'' asks her 
lover, in a fright. 

"Matter, sir!" roars out the boiling Mr. 
Welsby, "that scoundrel of a Boycell, hang 
him, comes down here, sir, after he^s been awey 
all this time : comes where he is not wanted — 
pops in on my girl, in the garden yonder, 

swears he loves her distractedly '* 

■ ^^ What I" shouts out the young barrister, 
interrupting, and becoming, in his turn, the 
colour of a fuU-blown peony. 

" They were friends as children,'' says Mr. 
Welsby, in . an explanatory manner. " Well, 
he comes back, after he has been away so long, 
declares he is mad with love for my girl — • 
swears he nevěr forgot her while he was away- 
vowB no one bnt himself shall háve her, and 
she shaVt marry any one but himself alive — 
tfarew himself on the garden walk, tore his 
hair — all that sort of thing— vowed he wonld 
háve yonr life — írightened my girl well-nigh 
out of her senses — and -when we ivent into the 
garden, found her lying against the garden- 
roller, fainted ríght oíF, and the scoundrel had 
disappeared I" 

After this, Mr. Welsby became almost inar- 
ticulate in his rage, and strode up and dowh 
the room like a demented man. As for poor 
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Holtford^ ofiter gettíng a corroboration from 
the lips of Mrs. Welsby— indignant also, and 
alternating between passion and tears^-^he 
vent Btraight to the house of Mr. Bojcell^ the 
surgeon^ and pulling fiercely at the bell^ de- 
manded to see Mr. Alfred. Being admitted^ 
he poshed past the servant, and walked straight 
into the room where that yonng man iras 
seatedi and^ withont one word, laid his hand oň 
his collar. Then ensued one of those sho^, 
rapid, yehement parleys, which we seldom see 
eorrectly ixnitated on the stage, or described off 
it, but which are common enongh in reál life 
for all that, and are qnite as dangerous as if 
spoken in blank verse or in balanced sentences. 
With flashing eyes and qnivering lips,. the 
young men confronted each other ; the parley, 
as we said, vas short — ^ít was hot and violent; 
and at lasti Alfred Boycell, seizing a heávy 
sílv^ candlestick from the table, hqrled it, 
with a tempest of oáths, at the head of his 
opjponent* Holtford sweiited on one side oniy 
jiist in time, for the missile caught his shoulder 
as it pa8sed> and dashed agtdnst the closed shiít- 
ters. Seartely had it passed, when^ .with one 
step forward, Holtfbrd strnck a straight, strong 
bloV ivith his deňched íist at Boycell, who 
fell at once, his whole length extended on 
the hearthrug, and his head crashing against 
the omamental wbrk of the fender. This 
doUe, and hnrling aside a servant whd 
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people look to it^ for be^l try to keep hís word 
lomehow/' 

The little excitement which thiii incident 
had caused in Sufiton 6oon merged in the grand 
hubbub consequent on the near approach of 
the iredding-day. Tables in baek parlonrs 
were strcwn with coloured páper and artíficial 
floirers^ and little maidens were bušily engaged 
In eutting out roses and ornaments. One 
tnorningi seyen boxes and packages, big and 
little^ made their appearance at tbe dooř of 
Mr* Welfiby^a honse^ and behind them catne 
Ellen Welfiby^s aunt^ fat (tbere seemed to be 
Bomething copnected with tbe Welsbjs that 
engendered corpnlency)^ hot^ and steaming. 
She wa« Mr. Welsby^s sister. Thcn came^ a 
day or two afterwards^ a pompous and ,ratber 
firigid-looking old gentleman^ with gold spec- 
tacles, black smallclothes^ and black silk 
atockings ; bushy white bair standíng np all 
round like a white bear-akin cap; a sallow 
complexion^ ánd very bushy white whiskers. 
This was Mrs. Welsby^s pnly brother, a very 
great man in his own eyes and in the eyes of 
his fatnily and čonnections. He had been the 
leading attorney in the county town 00 often 
alluded to^ and was now the Conservatite 
Member of PaJrliatnent for the samé pláce ; he 
actually brought his válet with him ! 

Honeat Mrs. Welsby was a good deal more 
troubled abont this válet than she tras about 
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Uúdid Charles himself ^ sfae clid not know how 
to treat this reepéctable flutikey— he was so 
g«ntlemanly^ «o polité, so diffef ent from their 
joUy red-faced coutity aervitors, that she -was 
íq dottbt as to i^Iiether she dare ask him to 
dine with heť own sefvants, and b}» even 
feoted he ttiight be ofFended if he did not háve 
his bottle of wine after his dinner. Uncle 
Charles^ howeveř, soon put her right on these 
points by his pompous and arbitrary manner 
towards this tinfo^tunate válet. 

Dnring the vreek of the mamage, basketd 
and hampers and packages continued to arrive 
at Mři Welsby*8, as if it vrere a detachment of 
íoldieřs vrere going to be uiarried^ and not á 
pl^tty girl veith a Iady4ike appetité^ and a 
loving young baťrister. 

Annt EUen, vrho nsed to ery vrith delight, 
and then smile mrhilst the tears vtrere yet 
roUing down her joUy fat countenance, was a 
Véry great hindrance in the vray of any reál 
progress in the house arrangements. On the 
day bdPare the wedding she bustled about^ 
túmbled over this and that^ got in the way of 
the servants> broke a butter cooler and a charn^ 
pagne glass, stopped two or three times in the 
eourše of whatever she was doing^ to rush up 
to her pretty niece> clasp her heartily in hei* 
fiit arms^ laugh herself into tears and ery 
herself into laughter^ and then scamper off 
again at a tangent) und plunge herself among 

D 2 
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the oonfusion of decorations^ and hampers and 
dishes^ and fruit and fumiture. 

Uncle Charles pattcd his niece on the head nov 
and then^ and addressed a few particular inqui- 
ries relative to the man she was about to marry ; 
his prqfession evidently suited Uncle Charles^s 
views ; his political prínciples also were agree- 
able to Uncle Charles^ so that he ended bis 
examination by tapping his grand gold snuíT;. 
box mih evident satisfaction^ and informed his 
sister, standiDg in the broad bay window of 
the dining-room^ that Bílen was ^ '^seusrbíe 
girl/' 

The squire called once or twice to see how 
xnatters were going on^ and falling in witl% 
Uncle Charles^ grew enamonred of that 
gentleman^ and carried him oíF to the Hall 
day after day, where the two old fogies put 
their old heads together, and talked politics 
over the rare old vintage that was laid in saw- 
dust the day aíter the squire himself was 
bom. Then the pair would ride together 
round many a fine meadow and over many 
and many an acre, their proprietor pointing 
put the boundariesj and telling stories of olď 
lawsuits and questions of watercourse; and the 
critical eye of the ex-lawyer gloated over the 
fine tiraber and the rich land, and unbent 
himself to the squire, and actually became 
almost hilarious. 

. So Unde ChaHes did not assist the preparát 
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tions for weddióg much^ except that by 1 
orders the válet unpacked a fine large hamp 
crammed with delicacies^ which it might 1 
cruel to the reader to describe^ and which shal 
therefore^ *be left to the imagination. 

The san went down on the evening befoi 
the one íixed for EUen Welsby to leave he 
home^ in a rieh bed of golden autumn clouds 
and the fuU round moon lighted up many ) 
fidd with its golden corn-stack»^ and man^ 
loaded orchards round about Sufftou-in-thc 
Marsh* AU so far had gone on well^ but the 
knowing old erones of the village met to- 
gether o^nights and said to one another in half 
yhispers^ that they did not like Master Boycell 
saying that he'd stop the wedding somehow oc 
other^ and they hoped nothing would come 
oí it. 

Mrs. Welsby, who had heard of this threat 
of course, could not get it out of her mind^ and 
it was one of the last thoughts that came into 
ber head when she laid it on the pillow. 

Ellen Welsby did not sleep as soundly as 
her parents on this her last night in the happy, 
happy old home. She got up and looked out 
of the window on the old familiar scene, and 
then went again to her bed with her eyes fuU 
of tears. She loved the man she was about to 
many, deeply, tenderly, truly, but the old 
happy days came, as it were, and looked upon 
her with regretful faces, and it was hard to 
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beitr the thought of quittiiig a home lo atored 
wiih happinoss and loviof peaoe and irmqoUlity! 

The wedding morniag oarnu^ a morning 
golden as the eveuing before had beeOj a&d 
everybodjr xa the house of the Welshya waa 
soou astir, What a delieioasi strange meal 
that early breakfast*— taken ia the midat of the 
preparatioQs for the grand api^ad vhich vas to 
foUow — was to all who partook of it; a thúig 
to be remembered ia many, many yeara to 
oome^ the last time that EUen sak dowu mih 
them as one of thenij and as helonging to theia. 

Theu after this preparatory repast o^me the 

dread operation of dressingj ia the oourse of 

which everyhody was calling out for evevything 

at onoe; and the bewUdered servanta soampering 

about from room to room, and tumbling over 

each other in the passages : Tom roaring out 

at the utmost pitoh of his voice for the boot- 

hooks j Aunt Elleu screaming out in a statě of 

frenzy for sundry artioles of whioh the bride 

to be stood in nqed j old Mr, Welsby, vith a 

slíghtly ruffled temper, demanding his raaors, 

which latter instruments were disoovered at 

last in an obscure corner of the room^ having 

been put away in the generál hubbub; then 

Master Thomas made the whole estabUdi* 

ment unoomfprtablí^ by a terrible row whieh 

he had in the halí with the unfortunate snip of 

the village, who arrived just in the niok of 

time with the garmenta he had be^n instmeted ' 



to make^ and wMch^ m coasequeojce of tbe 
h\ixry, were uot exaotly what Master Tom had 
prdered and expeotad* 

Bat eleven o^clock came^ aud the camagesi 
brought tea oúles froca the tQwn of l^ushfíeldj 
caoie too^ and PoUy, the nursemaid^ prooeeded 
to pin on to the coats of the postilions rosettes 
aa large as paneakea, and some long streamers 
of white ribbon to tbe horses^ heads, 

Then arrived the bridegroom, with his uncle, 
.in the TÍoaťa ancient but well saved íamUy 
oarriage^ and the antíque coachman, wbp 
officiated on Sundays as additional or super** 
nuxnerary beadle in the parish church^ and 
feceived a oheer of recognition from the smaU 
boys around the dooř. At last the carriages 
vere fiUedj all saye one; everything is waiting 
for the bride^ and the bride is^— in her motheťs 
arms in tbe dining-roomi those two^ left alone, 
all others having retired as from a sacred thing 
upon .which it were profanity to intrude-^^ 
cloae^ dose^ silent^ embrace, a silent parting, and 
the eyes of the s^vants^ as they stand in tbe 
halí to let the bride passi are moistj and even 
. VmÚQ CharWs yalet blows his msjestic nose I 

All in the carriages^ the last dooř olosed to^ 
tíx& last steps folded up, and then away, away^ 
down the narrow green village street, under 
tbe golden apples of the hanging trees in the 
road-side orohards ; nnder the great eltns arch- 
iag py^ the way^ just at tbe gatp of the yiHage 
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&chool ; past cheering groups of village lads and 
lasses, \vitli their ruddy English faces and 
flaxen hair ; past groups of old men and \romen 
waving their hats and aprons^ seeming to forgot 
their yeara and iniirmities on that suntiy 
autumn nioming, with that reality of love, 
and yonth, and happincss ivhirling past thcm. 
On, and on, uith the pebblea starting, and tl^e 
light dust -flying ; and three postillions in a line^ 
bobbing np and down with unswerving regu-^ 
larity; and the ^vhite ribbons at the hor^es' 
heads- fluttering in the wind. Od, and oa, 
till a bend in the road brings the foi^moet 
carriage snddenly to tho gate of the church* 
yard, arched over with flowers and evergreens; 
Then from the carriagés the party files two 
and two between the lineš of villagers bobbing 
and courtesying on either side, into the churbh 
— the old Saxon doorway of which had arched 
over many a light foot and many a happy 
heart goiug iu on the samé errand ages iigo ! 

As the brídal party passed out of^sight^ 
clusters of old women got together in thé 
churchyard gate and in the road outside, 
•looking this way and that, as if for some oné 
expected and dreaded. 

" He said he'á stop it,'' said an old woman, 

with a řrosted, withered old face, in the middle 

of óne of these groups. *^ He said he'd stop 

it, and I'm afeard he'll keep his word/' 

. "" If they can only get .the ring on first/' 
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daid another, ''hccan do his best and hin 
worst then/' 

''Well, pretty dear, she do deserve to be 
happy, tliat Bhe do ; and I hope no harm will 
come to her/*' exclaimed another of these viU 
lage worthies. 

It was evident that young Boycelťs threat 
of staying the wedding was dreaded as much 
as if a better man^ and a more resolnte^ had 
made it. 

Once^ when a gig came tearing along the 
rood^at a breakneek pace^ a sort of awe seemed 
to run amongst the crowd, and the woraen 
said one to another that this was him^ áftd 
they knew " he'd keep his word," and they 
í^saw how it xrould be/' and so on; but the 
gig dashed by at a headloug rate^ and the 
person withiu^ a matter-of-faet bagman^ scarcely 
looked at the church or the crowd. 

When this alarm had passed away^ the vil- 
lagers drew a deep breatb^ as it were^ bnt still 
in knots^ as before^ looked fearfuUy up and 
down» 

Inside the church^ roeanwhile, the gentle 
EUen had riseu from the cushions of scarlet a 
i9Í(e, and was leaning on the arm of her hus« 
band on their way to the vestry. Just then^ 
the bells in the old tower^ like so many animals 
that had been muzzled till that minuté and 
now rejoiced in their liberty, startled the ears 
1^ tiie villagers in the churchyard with a pre« 
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Uminiury note^ and tbeu ringing ffist and nm^ 
riljy told, through Li tile Sufftoďs lepgth and 
breadthi told tbQ peopla ia their cottagea, told 
the ladiea at the Hall^ told tbe anxious mother 
aeated in her yoom up«tair8^ witb closed doors, 
aud her Bible before her^ that EUen wast mar* 
ififid ! '^Q obance now for any one on eartb 
to uudo tbat marriage* No obauoe for any 
deaperate rival now> howcver &at tbe traiti 
hnrries him through town and baml^tj over 
moor^ and through com-field and wQodland^ to 
Suffton-in^tbe-Marsh. 

At last the bridal party came out of tbe 
cl^irchj and passed^ two and two^ between tho 
files of villagers^ tbe pretty bridQ stepping 
ligbtiy over tbe flowera ílung in her way by 
the roay, bealthy village lasses^ and the band* 
aome bridegroom looking aa proud and bappy 
as a man ougbt to look wbo has .ju9t firmly 
planted his foot on tbe sammit of all bis 
earthly desirea^ and surveya tbe peopk in tho 
plainbelow, 

What a triumphal retům that was, through 
the yiilage street baek onoe more to tbe old 
bome I Cheers firom tbe lada of tbe scbool^ aet 
at liberty fqr tbe express purpose of cheering tbe 
returning prooeasion; burrabs from bebind 
bedges and from cottage gardens ; locdis of 
good-wishing and greeting from tbe vitherad 
faces of tbose in whose cottages she had long 
been as a joy and a ligbti and a true Siatar of 
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Gharitjr j many a good wo?d and kindly spekli 
itrewingi as it urere, the patb beforci her, 

Tben the breakfaatl What squeesing, and 
QTOwding^ and jo]iing| Elderly i^pinatera 
Uufihing their shadowy bluahea, wbil&t sóma 
kearty bachelor or other laughed out a remark 
as broad as bia own broad back* Tbe squire 
made great^ palpable^ undisguised love to Annt 
£Uen^ and poor neryous little Tom SpoonbUl^ 
irho^ pleased as be vas to be presentj yet at 
tímes would bavě giyeu three-fifteentbs of bis 
existence to be safe at bome^ was endeavouring 
iritb all bis migbt to say sometbing not 
actiiaUy foolisb to a wioked-lookingj dark-eyed 
beauty on bis rigbt band. In the pauses of 
tbe laugbing and talking and the popping of 
cbampagne corks, tbere would be beard tbe 
merry old beUs ringing out tbeir best from 
their little obamber bigb in tbe grey turretj 
and seeming as if tbey were sayingi in deligbt 
9t hayiog to cel^brate another wedding^ " Mar« 
ried ^em again-^mamed 'em again V^ 
. /What a jolly tbing a tredding-breakfast is, 
aíter all-^what a capital resting-place in Ufe's 
jonrney 1 Wben we také onr gouty legs from 
onr stools and lean back in the padded ehair j 
or wben we lift our witbered, dyspeptip old 
bodies from o?er tbe vriting^desk^ from parcbf 
ment and papersj-^and memory takés us baok 
to tbe vedding-tables we bavě sat at> and to tbe 
brígbt faoes rgund tbemj tQ the jokes we madej 
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and the songs we sang ; what a goldeu flush 
strikes along tlie dingy highway of our life ( 
what loads of years spread their wings and íly 
for a moment from our old shoulders ! whaf á 
brighter, nobler^ better thing life seems to be 
to what it was a moment before! But we 
think on — ^Where is Mr. So-and-So ? Dead. 
And Mr. and Mrs. What-ďye-name-jem ? 
Divorced many a long year. And poor Mary 
Maples? An old widow, now. Aht thé 
memory grows dim, the years swoop down tó 
their aceustomed places^ the ray has died iň 
the dust ! 

It was a critical period in the life of young 
Spoonbill when the time came for the health 
of the bride and bridegroom to be proposed, 
and the palms of his hands grew faot^ and the 
tips of his ears began to bum with excitement, 
and his . hand, clasped round the champagne 
glass^ began to.tremble^ as he pictured to him- 
šelf the possibility of having to get up on his 
legs. Poor fellow ! he seemed to be hannteď 
with an idea that he would be obliged to pro- 
pose that joint health^ and that everybody was 
waiting for him to do it ; but perhaps it was 
that poor Tom^s style t)f eloquence was not 
appreciated in Suffton*in-the-Marsh^ for just 
as his timid legs were quivering in his efforts 
to rise^ a young swell of feroeious aspect^ mag*- 
nificent in a Crimean beard and whiskers^ stood 
up and gave an introdyctory ^' hem/' at which 
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the tide of conversation stood suddeniy still^ 
find all eyes were turoed towards him. He 
had^ however^ scarcely begun his speech when 
the doos was fluog suddeniy open to its far- 
thest extent^ and a servant rushed into tbe 
room with a scared faee. 

*'Mr, Boycell, if you please, sir, the young 
i&asteťs come I" 

. , The old sargeon, vrho had been sitting calmly 
avaitin^ the close of a long sentence in which 
thQ oratoř was indulging, and held his band 
raised ready to applaud at the proper moment*^ 
flushed searlet witb rage, got up from his 
^hair/ and -vvaved his band passionately to the 
servat to leave the room. 

" How dare the scoundrel come back ! I 
háve doně with him for ever. What do you 
mean by breaking in on us now in this manner ? 
Telí him, I disown him ; — telí him, Fil not see 
him any more ; — I háve no son — no son new/** 

" Jí you please, sir, they are a-bringing of 
ibim ; — ^he said he would come here, and so 
they^re a-bringing of him/^ 

What a consternation seized the vrhole party 
at once ! Mrs, Welsby called out, — 

"Don^t let him come here; he^U do 
murder !" 

And Mr. Welsby^s usually joUy face, for 
onee, darkened* 

^' Shut the dooř at once, and let him make 
« disturbanqe here if he dare/' he sald. 
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'* Bttt, Mr. Boycell — ^* said the servant. 

" Oo home with yúti 1'' shouted the enrag^d 
doctoť. 

•'Bůt/' persisted the servant, **they*ře 
bringing him, and — and he be half dead — 
smashed to pieces a^most, that he be— *' 

" Eh ?*' called out everybody in a breath. 

" What is the matter?-r-what is it, girl?** 
gasped ont the unfottunate father, all his řage 
vanishing líke a little stream of smoke. 

" Dear, dear/* cried Mrs. Wclsby, her good 
heart in a moment getting the mastery ov^ 
her fears, '* bring him hcre at once/* 

" What is the mattfer, girl V^ asked Mf : 
Welsby, vehemently. There was a noise ont* 
side» 

*'There*8 been an accident at Watermlll 
station/* said the servant, ** and thcre's been, 
they say, two dead already, and a lot badly 
hnrt, and Master Alfred was in it, and he 
aeems very bad indeed } bnt he sald he must 
come heťe, and so they*re a-bringing of him/' 

What a silent horror, as it were, seemed to 
strike through the \irhole of that breakfast 
party 1 PoOř old Boycell waé standing looking 
\rildly at the servant, as if his senses had snd- 
denly deserted him. Poor Ellen canght her 
hnsbanďs arm, and held it flrmlyi as if vith 
that support she did not fear any mere earthly 
cvil. The nnlbrtunate swell ivho had his 
dration Cttt olP so cruelly, had the honotir bf 
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taking charge of áa elderly lady, one of Suff* 
ton^s unmarried sisters, who thought it decent 
and decdřons to faint, and did bo accordingly 
íq the first musctilme ai^ms she oould íind. 

At last into the halí came four men, railway 
J)Orters &nd lábourers, bearing a heavy weight ; 
the poor fhtheiř rushed at once to m.eet it-*- 
and then there was carríed into the room on 
two boards, with a little straw, a ghastly bleed>^ 
ing figuře — ^it "was Alfred Boycell ! 

Lying mťb. his eyeft shut, his mouth half 
open, one side of his head rudely bound tip, 
his breast bare, and his right arm appareíitly 
smashed to a mere mass of blood and rags. 
He w^ a frightful spectacle-^what an unsightly 
visitof at a wedding^breakfast ! What a strange 
scene to háve looked in upon! that ghastly 
figuře lying ou the floor, his little sister down 
by the side of him, crying bitterly, his blood 
. staining her tfhite dresd and her přetty blue 
safih; his poor father on his knee trying to 
examine his hurts, but, blinded by his tears, the 
othét surgeon of the pláce taking off his coat 
and dispatching á servant to his house for lint 
and plasters ; Mrs. Welsby trying to pour 
wine between the pale parted lipsj chairs 
huddled here and there, a hítll fiiU of servants, 
and people coming in to know what had 
happemed-^and in the midst the table mih its 
plate tíná its flowers, and thě wedding banquet. 

A little irine found its way dotm the 
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9uffereťa throat, and ďowly he opened. his 
eyes. He looked on bis father^ he tricd to 
move his amij his right arm^ but he closed his 
eyes in agonjj and a low groan came from his 
lips. 

** AI, my boy — ^Al, my poor boy ; speak to 
me, I forgíve you— r-I forgive you—rthey for- 
give you — ^speak, my boy 1" gasped out his 
father, pressing closer to him. The closed eyes 
quivered. '^AUy/' said his sister; his eyes 
opened again, and he looked at her with a 
strange love in his expression, and with such 
a softened light in his look^ that Mrs. Welsby 
búrst into tears j he was ** so chauged/^ she 
said. Another spoonful of wine, and he seemed 
to revive wonderfully; but his face was the 
colour of ashes, and his pulse, as the othcr 
surgeon whispered, " scarcely beat at all/* At 
last his eyes rested on EUen, who was standing 
at a little distance with her husband, looking 
on, her beautiful face saddened, and her. eyes 
full of a woman^a. pity and tenderness. 

Alfred Boycell, by a strong eflFort, raised liis 
left arm a little, and feebly beckoned to her. 
Ellen clung to her husbaijd. "He wants to 
speak to you,'' said his father. Ellen hesitated ; 
but the eyes of Boycell had such a sorrowful 
expression, conveyed such an imploring appeal, 
that she could not resist, and she knelt down 
by him. Uaising his head just a little, he 
opened his lips^ all in the ropm gazing at him, 
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and bending to hear what he xnight say— 4)at 
no sound came; he tried agdn^ and his lips 
formed the word " forgive/' EUen^s Uae eyea 
wer& dim in au instanty and she laid her hand 
on the floolTy dose to his face^ to support hep* 
nlf. As she did so^the lips gently touohed it 
— ^then the head fell back suddenly ; the eyes 
dosedy and Al&ed Boyoell was to all appearanoa 
dead. The white hair of his father was tinged 
ffith the blood as he bent over his soďs 
motionless body^ in grief as deep as it ivas 
silent. The guests drew back &pm the straw 
and went from the room as if by a common 
impulse : Ellen^ with her husband^s strong 
arm round heř waist^ being among the last. 
''.Oh ! it is dreadful/' she whispered^ as she 
pressed his hand. 

No onb remained in the room but the fatheť^ 
the sister^ and the other surgeou^ with the poor 
mangled form on the iloor. The party was 
broken up. The bride and bridegroom 
hurried away as soon as possible in the chaise 
that had been long waiting at the door^ and 
the bells in the old tower kept ringing on as if 
all who heard them were as happy as when they 
began their tunes. 

Alfired Boycell was not dead, did not die ; 
aind the intelligence that he was alive gladdened 
Ellen and her husband^ two days after^ at their 
eozy breakfast-table far away. When they re- 
tumed after two months^ and Ellen had just had 
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time to get uBed to tbeir Londoa home^ so 
different from tlie country freshnesa and the 
green lanes among which she had beeu reared^ 
she and her husband went to SufftoD-in*the^ 
Marsh ; and then^ one daj, a thin^ pale invalid, 
trith one arm, and a great cut on his head, 
firom vbich the hair had been taken away, 
asked pardon again of her ; and varmly shook 
her husbanďs extended band. 
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The Glacier des Boisous is one óf those which 
we traversed in the ascent of Mont Blanc. 
It lies shut in hy the Aiguille de Minté on 
the left hand and by the Montagne de la 
Cóte on the right. Most people now-a-days 
know what a glacier is^ thanks to brave Albert 
Smith^ and the stereoscopic slides. To those^ 
however, who may not háve attained to this 
knowledge, I may say that a glacier is a large 
plain of frozen snow, sometimes hundreds of feet 
in depth ; and that its whole body is not nn- 
frequently covered vith cracks and fissures, 
someof which mayscarcely be a foot wide^ and 
others perhaps thirty or fořty feet across. 

These fissnres form the chief danger of the 
joumey across the glaciers ; the footing on the 
edges of them is often nncertain and treacherous, 
and shonld the travelleťs courage fail him, or 
should the natnral bridges of ice^ which are 
sometimes formed from one side to the other^ 
give way, he woold be hnrled in an* instant 
down a frightful chasm of nnfathomable depth, 
reiled in a blwe and shadowy vapour. 

»2 
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It Í8 an appallmg adveuture of this kind 
which befel a high-spirited young English tra- 
veller upon ibis very Glacier des Boisous, that 
I am about to relate. 

The gentleman in qnestion had taken up bis 
quarters for a time at Martigny^ pařily npon 
business and partly for the saké of pleasure. 
While there, he made himself tboroughly ac- 
quainted witb its neighbourbood, and Ire- 
quently wandered about for whde days togetber 
upon the lower glaciers alone. The very daň* 
ger of such a course of proceeding was^ iu factj 
to bim the grand incentive. 

Possessed of a strong and muscular frame, 
well knit togetber and fully developed by athletfe 
exerdses^ he oould endure almost any amount 
of hodily exertion ; whilst his pluck and presence 
of mind were truly ironderful^ and had stoód 
bim in good stead on more than one occasion. 

" It \f ould nevěr do/' he ušed to say, in 
answer to the expostulations of his more cau- 
tious friends^ *^ for a man who has been ship-. 
wreeALcd twice^ had his leg nearly crushed by a 
tiger, his skuli cracked by an Irisb shillelagb, 
who has dodged among the jaws of irate croco- 
diles, and played at hide and seek witb ' rogue^^ 
elepbants in India^ to be afraid of tumbling 
into a hde \" And so he would persist in his 
^angerous expeditions.* 



* This is a word ušed in India, I belierei for třoU éU- 
phaQts. 
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One day he was returning by a different 
patb from that he had ušed in his upward 
journey^ and which he had óhosen because it 
seemed to lie across the narrowest part of those 
clefts in the ice which had given him such 
trouble in his ascent. He was going along 
ínerrily enough, now singing, in his fine clear 
tenoFi a joUy English isong^ now gliding into 
some pathetic German ballad^ now shouting out 
a more jubilant strain at the highest pitch of 
his voice ; now puUing up to admire the ever 
changing combinations of snow peaks and 
naked mountain shoulders^ distant waterfalls 
and turrets, and glimpses of lovely valleys 
far awayj the scene shifting as he walked 
on^ as if nature was but a gigantic kaleido- 
acope held before his eyes. He had already 
crossed four or Ure of these dangerous cracks 
in the ice, some of them so narrow indeed, 
fhat he could step across with no other* 
inconTenience than that occasioned by the 
width of the stride ; others he vaulted ověř with 
his Alpine staff, giving a short '' hurrah'^ as he 
made the spring, altogether heedless of the 
iĎisty depths that yawned under him : in fact, 
he was getting along so easily and pleasantly 
that I am afraid he was beginning to despise 
the glaciers and their perils, and to set down as 
a '^ parcel of muffs^' all persons (among whom 
would rank your obedient servant) who had a 
wholesome dread of striding over an abyss of 
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imknown clepth. At last Iie came to a cleft 
smaller tban any vhicli he had yet passed ; it 
seemed scarcely wide enough to receive his body 
in casc he should happen to fall, and he pre- 
pared to step aeross it as if it were á mere 
gutter. It was so ridiculously narrow indeed, 
that he stopped and looked down as if douhting 
that it could be of any great depth ; then he 
took some bits of biscuit from his pocket and 
dropped them one after the other, watching 
them till they were actually lost in the blue 
depth below. It was a fearfnl elnployment for 
any but one who had a cool head and nerveš of 
iron. 

When he had tired himself with endeavonr- 
ing to sound the depth^ he took his Alpine staff 
by the middle, and gaily chanting ''Cheer, boys, 
cheer/' he raised his right leg to step lightly 
aeross the chasm. What was his horror^ just as 
he made the step, to find the snow give way 
nnder his hinder foot ! He changed his střide 
at onge into a spring, and planted his foot on 
the other side of the fissure, whilst the block 
he had detached went thundering down the 
chasm. But the other side of the cleft was 
sloping, and he struggled in vaín to recover his 
balance : he slipped on his knees, then on his 
face ; he tried to catch with his hands, in vain ; 
he gave a wild cry of horror, shut his eyes, 
clutched his Alpine stick with both hands tigbt 
in the middle, and fell 1 
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One Sjecondinore^ and a sudden jerk seemed 
to wrench his arms nearly from the sockets ; 
he vas stopped. His staff had brokén^ and 
the piece held in his desperate grasp had 
iredged itself firmly between the lYalls of the 
chasnii and had stayed his fall. It was a 
"wanderfol check^ and^ viith most men^ such a 
thing as this wouid only háve prolonged their 
misery. It was otherwise with lúm. He 
recovered his flying senses in an instant. He 
comprehended his situation at once. 

His situation was indeed a desperate one. 
Ihe ice rose for about ten feet above his head 
on both sides, in walls almost as perpendicular 
as if a plumb-line had been employed in their 
construction^ and not the slightest projection 
aSbrded the least hope of a vaůtage-ground for 
hand or foot : of course^ nothing resembling a 
bough or twig was there to help him ; there was 
^nly the clear cold ice^ here and there of the 
most intense and lovely hlne that can be ima- 
^ned^ and in porlions of it shot and charged 
Ifith. a million hues like frozen rainbows. As 
Jie looked up even Ať« heart failed him ; it was 
yery beautiful, but he eould feel that it was 
bttt a glorious tomb preparéd for him. In 
^n instant he grasped the fragment of the 
staff with his other hand* His gymnastic 
knowledge availed him here^ and in less 
^time than it takés to tell^ he had drawn 
Jiimself up by his strong arms so as to get 
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astiride the staff. It vas a fearfdl seat to 
oceupy — a positioB^ indeed^ to make the heart 
of the bravest and hardiest znountaineer grouf 
aick and faint ; yet, the coolness and conrage 
of onr gallant countryman was such^ that even 
vrith only an ash stiek between him and a death 
too horrible to contemplate, he aet to work to 
pian his escape. Certain it was, however^ that 
he could no longer look down mth the mxne 
indifference he had displayed "when upon the 
top ; and once, when he had fancied that tíie 
atiek vas cracked, a shudder ran through his 
-whole frame, and he cantiously ^vrorked himselT 
along dose to the icy wall, ' in order that his 
weight should not press so upon the centre 
of his frail support. At last a thought flasked 
BcrbsB his mind. He took out the lai^ knife 
iirhich he carried with him^ and which had a 
Tough buck-hom handle* It had a strong thick 
blade of well*tempered steel, and he con- 
ceired that, by carefully cutting foot-holes 
in the ice, he might contrire to cUmb up 
the iralls of his icy coffin. It was a fearfhl, 
an almost hopeless renture. But what could 
be worse than to remain nrhere he was, Drithout 
the remotest chance of any human creature 
coming to his assistance, and certain to die, 
sooner or later, either by a lingering torture 
upon his frightAil perch, or to be dashed into 
the depths of the glacier by the snow whioh 
was always sliding downwards towards the defita. 
It was worth a struggle, and he could not but 
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beUeve^ that hud he been destined to perish 
here, his course downwards would not háve 
been so wonderfuUy arrested. This reflection 
gave him hope: he prepared himself for the 
attempt; he closed his eyes^ and gave a 
feif hurried thonghts to those far away by 
tbeir English firesides; and then he puUed 
irom his bosom a miniatuře^ which he kisšed 
fervently, and gazed at for a few seconds wist* 
fully^ whilst a single tear stole firom his eye and 
slid down his bronzed cheek^ all nnused to such 
a Tisitor. Then averting his face from the por- 
trait with a sigh^ he took firm hold of his 
supporty and hurled the miniatuře into the 
air; away it wentj up^ and up^ and then, de* 
scending again^ it caught on the top of the ice^ 
and it was safe. 

^* Heaven bless her !^' he cried, as anotfaer 
tear forced its way from his eyes j ** bless her I 
if any one comes this way, they may find it, 
and it will • telí where anď how I died — ^if I 
do die V^ and he took his knife in his . right 
hand. 

Ahj poor lady! sittiDg in your cheerful 
English home, with your booka and your 
needlework about you^ it was well for you that 
you had no xnagiciaďs glass to show you the 
peril of that brave fellow whose honest love for 
you was your brightest earthly light I It was 
wéll that you conld not know how dose your 
gentle heart and sorrow were to each other at 
that moment 1 
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Having formed his pian of operationj our 
adventurer^ reaching as far as he could whilst 
still sitting, commenced cattiog a foothole in 
the ioe on the left-hand side. This was no 
easy task : he could not exert his strength in 
the labour^ for fear of disturbing his frail sup* 
port ; he was thus obliged to work warily and 
quietly. At last this part of the operation 
was executed; he then cut a second hole, 
lower down, half-way between the one he had 
first made and the baton upon which he was 
resting. Having doně this^ he put his hand 
into the highest foothole^ and drew himself 
slowly up until he was able to stand upon the 
staff. TheUy driving his right foot into the 
lowest hole^ he abandoned the friendly support 
of the broken staff altogether. Bemaiuiug a 
second or two in this fearful position — <K)ni< 
pared with which his former seat was safety— • 
he dung, cat-like, to the face of the ice^ and 
commenced cutting a third step with his right 
hand. This^ of course, occupied him twice as 
long as either of the previous ones. The ne- 
cessity of keeping the rest of his body pexfectly 
stiUy whikt his right arm and hand aione moved^ 
and the impossibility of seeing how his woi^k 
went on^ from being obliged to press his face 
close to the ice^ made it tedious and painful in 
the extréme. Besides this, he was xapidly 
losing his resolution ; the very thought of his 
position was at last unmanning him : to look 
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ddwnwards would háve been certaia destruc- 
tion ; his heart was beating as though it 'would 
force its -way out of its bosom^ and the per* 
spiration that roUed off his forehead half 
blinded him« He was obliged to pause once 
or twice, in order to gain resolution to go on 
again. At last the third hole was eut, Then^ 
taking his knife in his teeth^ he put his right 
hand in the hole he had just made^ and drew 
himself up once more^ putting his left foot into 
the hole just yacated by his left hand^ and 
hangiug now upon the left foot and his right 
hand* 

So far, so well. He had now only one 
more hole to out before the top was reached ; 
but he was excessively nervous ; he was trem- 
bling all over, and he could scarcely maintain 
his hold : he felt siek, and was in moilal fear 
lest his brain should turn giddy ; he did not 
dare to do any more until this ňt had in some 
measure passed ofF; he out the last foothole 
deeply iuto the ice, and • drew himself up as 
befbre^ He could now see over the top of the 
ice-wall — could see his homeward path ; it was 
like a glimpse of life from out of the arms 
of death. It gave him hope — ^fresh, strong, 
and vigorous, vet at the samé time it renewed 
his nervousness. He was too eager, too anxious 
once more to stand upon firm ground. He 
felt as though he could bound upward and be 
safe at once. Fortunately, however, he had 
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still command over himself ; and^ noting the 
slopÍDg sides wliich had so nearly been &tal to 
him^ he drove the knife into the ice the whole 
leugth of the blade ; and, trusting to the good 
steel and the strong buck-hom handle, he put 
his foot in the last step, seized the knife with his 
hand, and swung himself up, steadying his body 
with his left hand, put his foot on the knife«* 
handle, crawled warily up — ^up the fatal slope, 
over the brow, on to the level ice beyond, and 
was — SÁFX 1 A hasty but sincere ejacalation 
of thankfalness had just escaped from his lips, 
vhen he sank on his face, with the blood flowing 
from his mouth and nostrils, npon the frosen 
snow. 

Alarmed at his prolonged absence, Im 
firiends sought for hiro, and found him lying 
insensible on the crimsoned snow. 

His iron constitution bronght him off con» 
queror in a short but fierce struggle with fever, 
which foUowed his adventure. But íiever 
after, though brare and indomitable as ever iň 
the more common perils and dangers of fife, 
— nevěr after could he stand on tower oř 
mountain predpice, or gáze into the shallowest 
gorge or defile, without a deadly sickness and 
an involuntary shndder, and a shrinking of his 
brave heart. 
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Okb xaorning in Marcli^ some twelve years ago, 

phe qiiiet people of a little fishing village on 

tlie Borth-eastera coast of Ireland were roused 

from their usual stagnation into something like 

excitement by tlie uronrlerful rescue of a youiig 

man from shipwreck, he being tbe sole Bur. 

TÍvor of tbe crew of a mercbant barque wbiob 

íiad gone down in tbe offing on tbe over-nigbt. 

Gentle reader^ I am tbe fortunate survivor 

of tbat ship^s crew^ and as I bavě been roused 

gince tben, many and many a time, totally un- 

nerved> from dreams of horror, in wbicb I waa 

again at tbe merey of tbe waves, again buffet* 

ting and figbting among tbem, I tbink it fair 

to inflict my story npon you. 

It was, as I sbould suppose, somesvbere 
about nine o^clock in tbe morning of a day, 
Mrbicb; considering tbe season, bad been very 
brigbt and elear; tbe light at tbat tíme was 
sbaky and uncertain^ tbe sky being covered 
^tb a patcbwork of little ligbt clouds, bebind 
vbicb tbe moon was constantly disappearing to 
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appear again the next moment in a little fipld 
of bloe, dotted with a few pale stars ; the sea 
was not broken up into short foaming wayes, 
bnt merely heaved with the long^ lazy swell of 
deep water. The vessel of whose crew I 
formed a part was oniy a amall harque, with 
but,few ha^ds on. board her, and the night 
being 80 fine^ there was no one on deek but 
Peter the steersman and myself. We were 
going along prettily enoughi with aboat a hand* 
fiil of wind in our canvas, and nothing in par- 
ticular calling for my attention^ I had stretched 
myself^ balf sitting, half lyíng, on a coil of 
ropesj and was engaged in pondering over 
many things^ and, not the least of them, as 
to how I should meet my friends again, írom 
whom I had run away in a fit of wilfulness^ 
and iu so doing had wantonly thrown from 
me a comfortable home, and so hi lowered 
myself in sociál position as to become a 
common drudge on board a beggarly mer- 
chant ship. These reflections weighing so 
heavily npon me, I endeavoured to shake them 
ofT, and set myself to listen to Peter^ who was 
giving himself a singing lesson, by shouting 
out a very old tuně, stopping whenever his 
voice failed him, which was very often among 
the highest notes, and then persisting, to my 
great disgnst, in beginning the samé song 
all over again. 

Suddeniy, how it happened I knQw Aot^ and 
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I snppose it Mrill iiever be known until tbe 
Grreat Log-book is opened, and the tinwritten 
history of mauy a bygone wreck> and the 
nntold storyof many a fight with the dark 
watera brought to light ; whether we struck on 
a reef of rock unnoticed before, whether upon 
a sandbank, or whether we had started a plank, 
1 cannot tell^ but we soon discovered that the 
barqne did not answer her helm^ that she made 
seareely any way through. the water* I asked 
the reason of the steersman ; be could not tell^ 
any more than I; we were both puzzled. After 
an examination^ we found, however, to our 
horror, that we were saiely and rapidly íilling,. 
sinking. I soreamed wildly with terror. It 
must be a dream, No I Every moment we 
were fast settling down, deeper and deeper. 
And there were ihose asleep below ! In a per- 
fect delirium of &ar, I rushed to the hatches, 
and shouted for every one to come np, for their 
litres. Peter ran, meanwhile^ to the boat, and 
Iaboiire& hard to lower it into the water ; still 
all the while, we were sinking and sinking. 
Na signs of Hfe below I I shouted again» I 
wonld háve gone down but for the certainty of 
the doom. The water came higher and higher; 
it was level with the gunwale. Alas, for those 
below I Again I shouted. Good Heavenl the 
water was on the deek. Iheard a stifled shriek 
or two in answer ; the water poured like a river 
aqross the deek and rashqd iuto the cabin : it 
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was all OYer; my poor, poor shipmates liaA 
slipt firom ihe arms of deep into those of deatb* 
I stood horror-strid^en. 

^<<Come/' cried the steemnan^ and I heard 
tbe boat splash in the waTe84 Already the water 
was up to mj waist. The steersman called- 
me again ; I stepped forward, slipped — stniggled * 
— -ďipped againi fell^ and the next moment iraa 
roUing over and over, fighting^ and gasping; 
and choking in fathoms of dark waten^ 
Being nnable to swim a stroke^ I sank again 
and again ; bnt in one of ihoae iirild tossinga of 
the arms 'which are often so fatal^ I straek* 
Bomething floating, seized it^ grappled witb it, 
it hdd me up^ it was a round log of wood, aud 
í felt even then^ witb a flush of gratitud^ 
which I will not attempt to describe^ tfaat it 
could be no otfaer than the Tery log whioh T 
had^ not more than half an hour ago, brought - 
upon the deek in order to split it into fijre* 
wood !-only half an hour ago ! I was then iti 
safety^ and by a few blows of the hatchet, I 
might háve deprived myself of my only hope aS' 
life. I tried to get upon the wood ; it roUed ov^ ^ 
with me^ and my head went under the wayea 
again ; so I relinquished the attempt^ and cluteh^ 
ing it with my hands^ placed my chin npon it^ so 
as to keep my mouth and nostrils just abové^ 
the water. But the boat ! Peter had certainly 
lowered the boat ! Why did he not piek me 
up ? I shouted — again — ^I could hear nothing^ 
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but, hush 1 — what is that 7 — some one swiin* 
ming : it came nearer — nearer : I strained my 
eyes^ peering in the direction of the sound^ but 
tiie mooQ slid behind a thicker cloud than 
usua]^ and I could see nothing ; it came yet 
nearer^ however^ and I could hear the panting 
of son^e one nearly exhausted. It came close 
upon me — something oř other, I could not telí 
what at fírst^ smote against me; it was the 
arin of a man — the log was seized, the ' moon 
glided from behind her shield, and I discovered 
by her light the face of the steersman ! He 
knew me in a momenty but^ ín his statě of 
exhaustion^ speech was out of the question j with 
his hand on the wood he supported himself^ 
and strove to regain his breath, and he^ and I^ 
apd the log^ were heaved slowly up^ and came 
as slowly down again^ carried on the long 
heavy sweep of the waves. As soon as he was 
able to speak he told me^ to my infínite terror^ 
how the boat he had launched had been.sucked 
in by the whirlpool of the sinking ship ; how 
he had narrowly escaped going down with it 
by a desperate leap j how a spař had struck 
Ús leg and broken it^ so that the swim, though 
short^ had completely overpowered him. 

We were safe for the present — for so long^ 
at leasf, as our strength should last ; and if we 
could hold on till daybreak we might be seen 
and rescued, but the daybreak would not be 
for hours and hours^ and it was fearful to 

F 
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thinkj with Iiands cramped alreadj, how soon 
oiir powers might fail us — and then ! 

' :|c 9|e :|c • 4c 

Hour after hour crawled over our heads. A 
deadly chill was creeping over my whole bodj^ 
vhilst the tide of my blood seemed to be Betting 
npwards towards my brain. My hands were 
stiffening in špite of my efforts to keep life in 
them by constantly changing their position 
upon the log — ^no sign as yet of moming ! 

AU at once^ Peter^ who had scarcely spokea 
a word for a long time^ opened his mouth^ and 
said in a low hušky voice^ which I shoold 
nevěr háve known for his^ that he shonld soon 
loose the log^ and die at once. ^' It is no use/' 
said he, " I must go at last — ^as weU now as 
then — better — good-bye ! If you do get owt, 
see Mary and the young 'uns, and telí ^em 
about me ; good-bye \" 

I called to him — I begged of him to try to 
hold on a little longer — only to try a little 
iQDger. I could not bear that he shouid 
perish before my eyes. "DonH/' he faintly 
gasped in answer to me, ''don't, Fm saying 
a prayer.'^ Then the thought came into my head 
that my tura was coming fast, and that I mast 
meet it alone 1 ^ 

''Good-bye/' said Peter again, in a louder 
and even a cheeiy tone. 

I tried to catch his arm, but it was too latě, 
he had loostd the log. As he did this, the 
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mooa darted á beam across the water and re- 
Tealed to me a countenance trhiclij sleeping or 
wakingy I háve nevěr forgotten. An immeuse 
wave lifted me up towards the keavens, and 
whea I descended again I was-^ALONs. 

Alone — ^left alone to die, for I was almost 
oonTinced dow that I musí die, that there waa 
no hope. Would the moming '^ aever break ?" 
I asked^ in an agony of despair, and as I aaid 
it the moon sank^ and the darkness closed upon 
xne like the doors of the tomb ; for I felt that 
before that darkness shonld be drawn away again^ 
I diould be — where ? 

Ahy where ? My hands now conid scarcely 
feel the log upon whioH I was hanging^ and the 
wcight of my cold inanimate body seemed in- 
creaaing every seeond^ whilst the vítal heat 
i^peared to me to be withdrawing more and 
more^ as if to escape at last and for ever at my 
beatmg brain. 

Tb^i came a sorrowful thonght over me^ of 
that faome which I had so cast from me^ and of 
mothar and geniie sisters, and of íather^ and of 
achoolboy brother ; all waiting for my retam^ 
-miih ample forgiveness in their hands and á 
treMure of love long hoarded np — ^nay^ even 
then they might be dreaming of me and form- 
ii^ hopefol plans for my happiness^ and all this 
wfaile I was dropping^ inch by inch^ into a deep 
sea grave. As I thonght of this my eyes fíUed 
with bittar tears^-starange tbat Icould weep then ! 
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Snddenly^ through mj tears I observed a 
tmy streak of light stretching across the easiiem 
horizon. It roused me^ it seemed to di£hse 
new life through my entire body, and I felt the 
blood rash hopefully along its old courses again 
— ^it was the dawn. I might yet, eyenyet^ be 
seen and saved. The thought was like a new 
bdng^ and home and mother and fríends wefe 
hurled aside in the strong instinct of life. . 

I fíxed my eyes steadily on that growing 
líght^ in dread lest I might be deceived. I 
saw it strengthen and strengthen^ and ctrt 
its way across the water like a keen cleaa* 
blade driving the darkness towards me. Then 
the line of light passed over me^ and .tite 
sky and the sea were blended together ií^ia 
twilight grey, threaded with streaks of brigbt 
erimson^ of which the waters took the refleo- 
tion^ and a spot^ as if of blood^ came danc- 
ing towards me on the summit of every ware; 
then the red sun himself peered over the Vecy 
brim of the horizon^ and cast a steady blin£i% 
Tolume of light across to where I lay^ and the 
long-wished-for day had dawned at last. The 
waters sparkled and shone^ the sea-galU ctmoíe 
with a whirl about my head^ and swooped down 
upon the sea^ sat for a moment heaving witfi 
the waves^ and the next were up and away^ with 
wide circles^ far into the red dawning. Then^ 
came cormorants only just above me ii^ their low 
fiight in a longj dingy^ duli íile^ flappin^ tkejr 
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wings^ and seeming to drag their clnmsy bodies 
aioDg through the air. Just then a strange^ 
strange sound struck upon my ears — a sound not 
omlike the dash of the waves upon a pebbly 
faeach. This iiras the first time I had heard 
it I tnrned my head^ and as well as I could 
irorked my body round. I was right; it was the 
irayes on the shore. I was but a few score yards 
from the land and life. I gazed with a strange 
Yíúá hope^ almost confidence growing up within 
33Qé. Surely I knew the pláce. Yes, it was 
the samé. There was the little bay^ and the 
'^rey rock and the cottage with its whUewashed 
Toof ; it was the very spot I had visited a hun- 
jdíred times with my mother and sisters. I had 
fidied and climbed and bathed there on many a 
happy day^ and I had come there at last — ^to 

: But I might not die ! and hope grew stronger 
witínn me; they would soon be stirring in the 
«cx>ttage^ and then I would shout^ anďperhaps 
.they would hear me* I could hold on till then; 
I fdt quite strong again; I thoaght I could 
liate kept my hold of the log for hours longer^ 
.but alas I a larger wave thanrusual broke against 
me, oxid in my struggle to retain my hold of 
iiiie wood I felt sorely bow weak I was^ and 
ihow soon my grasp must rélax for ever. 

I lay a weary time^ tossing up and down 
like a mere piece of sea-weed, with my eyes 
i&tently fixed upon the cottage door^ hoping^ 
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with the least flicker of hope that was yet alire 
wíthin me^ that it would open^ and that some 
human being would appear that I might háve 
at least one shout for laiy life. 

Sut no movement appeared; Imust dieat last. 
It was ten times worse^ I thonght^ to^saffa* thus ; 
to sink within sight and hail of my natrre 
shore ; I could háve bome it^ I thought, ont far 
npon the ocean^ with all chance of cmccotir lost 
in the vast ring of the sea and sky^ with my 
last look npon the hearens^ and my last thougfat 
flyÍDg thitherwards ; I conld háve died peace- 
fnlly then^ I thought ; bnt to go to my doom 
noto, to pass to my death in those shining 
Waters^ where death seemed impossible ; to die 
now^ while that ghastly shadow of a hope^ 
which day and light/and the sight of those 
shores had given me^ kept fiitting and fiittiúg 
before my eyes — oh, it was homble^ horrible 
to die thns ! 

I was going — ^yes, I was goingat laiřt) my 
life seemed to háve reached the ntmost tiomer 
of my brain^ and the pulses hammered away 
with a staggering and nneven beat ; my ears 
were filled with a wild murmuring and hum* 
ming; the glassy filAi crept over my eyes; I 
was going — yes^ I was loosing the log. 



No ! What was that ? 

My sense of hearing strung np in tbis láat 
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moment to that exquisite pitch at whicli all 
our senses aometiines arrive before they part 
from TIS for ever^ had caaght the sound of an 
opening dooř; my eyes tlirough their filmy 
eovering perceived a girl come from the cottage. 
It was enough. I rallied again« I threw my 
lK>dy across the log, and tried to shout ; alas I 
my voice failed me^ utterly died away in my 
throat; the girl turned to go in again. Oh^ 
heavens^ my only ehance leaving me I I 
screamed out at last^ and the girl heard it; she 
stopped ; she looked right and left ; she 
looked over the water ; again she turned to go 
in ; she had not seen me ! My fear fairiy 
bnrst the trammels of my speech^ and I shouted 
again and again; she turned; I raised^ by an 
effort which I cannot understand, one of my 
^eady stiff arms above my head, and gave a last^ 
long cry; she saw me; I eould hear her wonder- 
ing scream; she rushed into the cottage ; a man, 
half dressed, came out ; another ; they ran to 
the wateťs edge ; they hailed me ; they push 
a boat through the surf; my brain failed, it 
spun round and round ; it was too latě, too 
late ; I loosed. the wood, and sank back into 
the waves, down, .down, under and under, with 
the bowling water in my ears. At that instant 
I seemed to háve every action and thought of 
my whole life*brought before me; then I was, 
as it were, thrown on a dark desert, flecked 
and streaked with dashes of fire, out of which 
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and f(Mins loved and lost^ new 
beauteous than eye cotdd picture ; 
thev dicd ont, desert and all passed away, 
and I loat oonsciousness. 

THien I opened my eyes, I was lying in bed 
in the only sleeping chamber of the cottage, 
wítk liomely bnt bonest faces around. Saved, 
indeed ! but with snch a pressure of a duli, 
kaděn beadacbe^ and a tingling and crawling 
thTonghout my whole body, as tne blood 
ran to také its old journey through my veins, 
and with such inability to move a single limb, 
that I almost regretted my reseue. 

I háve Uved to learn the value of life, 
and that dreary night upon a log has served to 
80W the seeds of many a gratefdl memory. 
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" Where háve I seeii tliat face before ?'^ ex- 
claimed Charlie Currie, as he and I were 
elbowing our passage through the strearn of 
human beiugs that is for ever flowing under 
the narrow archway of Temple Bar. " Where 
háve I seen that face before? It perfeetly 
haunts me, and yet I can^t remember where I 
háve met with it." 

" Ah, indeed !" said I, " you háve got a face 
that haunts you, háve you? Just come in 
here, and PU telí you a story over a pint of 
wine about a friend of mine who was served 
in the samé way ; * I know yoďU like to hear 
it, but I can^t talk in thij horrid crowd." 

We tumed into a snuggery well known to 
barristers, lawy ers and their clerks, officialsof the 
Court of Chancery and the like, standing far back 
from the street at a distance which soften^d the 
incessant roar of traffic into a sonoroushum. For- 
tunately we were, as it seemed, alone in the 
room; and having ordered our wine, we ^at 
down opposite to e^ch other in one of those 
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mahogany boxes which remind one disagree- 
ably of pens in a cattle show. " WeU, now 
for yoor tale/' said my firiend. 

*' You remember/' I began^ " when we were 
at scliool together, a lad named Harry Hobden^ 
a gloomy^ morese sort of a fellow, who couIduH 
be jolly anyhow^ not even when things were 
all in his fisivonr, aud the road of leaming 
seemed to be rolled smooth in order that he 
might slip eaaily along it^ and he was Dux in 
his form^ and the especial favourite with all 
the masters from mathematical Jones down- 
wards; the lad that was nevěr seen to play, 
and nevěr heard to whistle or hum a tane in 
his life. Don^t you remember ? — ^him that we 
nsed to christen ' Old Tacitum ' and ' Poppy- 
heaď?" 

*' I remember him, bnt indistinctly. I háve 
forgotten most of those old school-faces now/' 
replied Currie. 

'' WeU, nevěr mind/' said I ; *' since you 
went to India on yonr mission of writing docn- 
ments for great men to sign, and grílling your 
complexion to the shade it rejoices in now — 
don^t be offended! and whilst I was grind- 
ing up for my examination, I saw a great deal 
of Hobden, and it is a tale of himself írom his 
own lips, that I am going to relate to yon, 

'' You know our good family doctor thought 
proper to persuade me and my faúiily that I 
was 111 and working too Jiard, and that a change 
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of air was indispensable for me. So my 
mother tras frightened on my account^ and off I 
8tarted< The govemor came with me to see that 
nobody made a fool of me^ and generally to 
protéct me against everything and everybody. 
And my mother^ good sonl^ tbougfat her pre- 
sence necessary to see tbat no mercenary 
tradesman or washerwoman made a victim of 
ber boy ; and above all^ perhaps^ that no en- 
chanting syren^ lyhite^ black, or brown^ shonld 
assanlt me^ and insist on making love to me. 
Well^ we aU got off^ bag and baggage ; haTÍog 
sent the bnlk of tfae household necessaries íirst^ 
we followed in person. Věry early one June 
inorníng we set out — ^went by the rail as far as 
it wonld také us in the direction of our des« 
tined abode in the town of Tottleton-snper- 
Weasle, but familiarly called Tottleton. Well, 
Wfaen tte rail refdsed to carry ns any fdrther 
in tbat direction^ we stopped at a little station- 
hottse^ and accosted a dríed-np policeman who 
mBS sqveesing himself as close as he coald 
tmder the eaves for the benefít of the morsel 
of shadow they cast. The thermometer was 
jnst then standing at abont 120 in the snn^ 
and a strip of shade even tbough no broader 
than a cart wheel^ was not to be despised by 
any one. This fonctionary advancing about a 
foot into the sunshine^ directed ns to the village 
in a manner which certainly was the čoolešt 
thing I had seen that day« He added that 
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the '^ Skelteťs Arms Hotel " was ihe honm 
the coach for Tottleton stopped at This was 
sufllcieot. We left our Inggage at the station^ 
and proceeded down a steep bank tovards a 
great red-brick edifioe^ built in a style qtdte 
out of character with the pleasant meadows and 
woods round about it^ and appearing like a bit 
of London that had straved from home, and 
was too idie to go back again ; its sides were 
covered with brazen-looking announcements, 
in black and white paint, of *^ Bitter Beer; 
^'Old Aleš/' '^Wines," '^ Spirits/' "Beds, 
&c., &c.y and over its dooř swung a sign-board^ 
and painted thereon was a nondescript thing 
all legs^ wings^ and a forked tail^ supposed to 
be the cognizance of the heroic Skelters in the 
times of chivalry^ and put there in hononr of 
the latě Sir Helter Skelter^ Bart., on whose 
ground the public»honse itself stood^ and 
through whose kitcben-garden the railwaj had 
been cut ; a fortunate thing for the respected 
baronety as it had enabled him to see his own 
country ouce again — ^an event at one time 
exceedingly doubtful^ a rapid pecuniary decline 
having rendered the air of Baden-Baden necesí- 
sary to bis health. But I wander. We got into 
^ the hotely and despatehed a lad who combined 
in his own person the of&ces of boots^ ostler^ 
and errand-boy, for our baggage^ whilst we sát 
down in a room at the windows of whicli the 
sun had been having its fuU fling all the 
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moniing/ and tried to coax ourselves into the 
belief that we were cool, my mother by fan- 
jiing herself fariously^ and the governor and I 
by tasting first lukewarm beer^ then tepid 
porter^ and finally water, which was up to 
tiárty degrees Fahrenheit ; as for eating^ that 
was totálly out of the question. Well^ it kept 
getting hotter and hotter^ and for two mortal 
hours we waited for the Tottleton coach — ^two 
hours of a heat fitted to train np an apprentice 
for the office of a stoker to a blast furnace. 

At last the vehicle arrived^ rumbling and 
tumbhng, with the horses in a white heat, the 
passengers drowsy and nodding under the in- 
fluence of the sun^ and the coachman with a fiéry 
&ce and hasty temper^ superinduced doubtless by 
the samé cause. Well, suffice it to say^ about the 
dosk of the evening hot, weařy^ and dusty, we 
arrived at Tottleton^ and were tumbled down at 
the dooř of another hotely with some other arms 
ábove it ; whose and what^ I really forget now^ 
bat it doesnH matter. That night saw us in our 
new home^ whither the servants had preceded us 
and got everything in readiness for our arrival. 
Well, to cut the matter short and to come to 
•ihe tale at once, about a year passed over 
our heads^ pretty much as a year always does 
pass in such a pláce as Tottleton;^ there were 
tea-parties every now and then ; a spread^ with 
a hop, every now and then, given by the 
doctor ; foUowed by another at the instance of 
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the ptrson; suceeeded by a ditto'6om the 
lawyer ; backed up by a grand display by tbe 
widow of the retired pawnbroker, who was 
reported to háve iuade a mint of money ; then 
the chemÍ8t would try his band at party-gí?iiig^ 
and 80 oa; and when the list leas gone 
through, the round began again. Scandal an 
institution of tbe place^ peoples^ charactera as 
cheap as eggs^ bat not half so good ; perhape^ 
by way of diversion, a woman sleeps on her child 
and kiijs it^ and the pláce is in a ferment^ 
nothiiig to be heard but the ** murder^' and the 
'* wretched woman/' and the '' poor innocent/' 
and 80 on; bnt you know as well as I do 
wfaat a year is likely to be in a pláce with one 
Street^ one chnrch^ one parish pump^ one parson^ 
one doctor, one lawyer^ one hackney coach^ 
and no fire-engine. I suppose abont a year 
had gone by^ and one day I was ňshing in a 
little brook that the benighted creatures of the 
pláce caljed a river ; not caring much about 
íish indeed, but thinking far more of those 
glossy ringlets of little EUen — hem! — nevěr 
mind^ I shall let out secrete if I don^t také 
care ; I was thinking of otker things I say ; of 
ev^rything except my fisfa ; and being too idle 
to whip the stream^ I had let my fly float down 
the ripples withont heeding it^ when I was 
startled out of my senses by hearing somebody 
behind me ask in a voice that a man might 
use before he biew a fellow-creature^s braáns 
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out "wiih a rerolver/^^ Had much sport to-dá^; 
sir?'' 

I tumed round and looked up as well as the 
sun would let me^ for ít was blazing hot then ; 
I knew the roan in a momenty it was Harby 
HoBDEN. Of course I grasped his hand 
heartily j for^ aithough he and I had nevěr been 
chums at school^ nay^ had been positivelj 
opposed to each other in thoughts^ and feelings, 
and pursuits^ yet the recognition of an old 
familiar school-face so far from home made me 
forget all this^ and I welcomed him warmly ; 
he returned my greeting with far more 
cordiality than I expected from him. I 
expressed my W9nder at meeting him in tfaat 
part of the world^ so far from onr old haunts, 
wheBj judge my astonishment at hearing him say 
he had resided in the neighbourhood for nearly 
three years. " What I" exclaimed I, " and háve 
I Uved here an entire twelve months and nevěr 
saw you or heard of yon until to-day !" *' Věry 
likely/' said he, *' I don't go into society at all, 
I háve doně with that now/' 

There was a peculiar feeling in the tone of 
thís last observation that impressed me much, 
and conveyed to my mind a sense of a weigfaty 
sorrow and bitter remorse preyin^ upon the 
mind of the speaker. I did not make any 
remark, bnt gathered np my fishing tadde, 
and we proceeded together along the meadows 
towards the high road, talking, as we went. 
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of old school companions and old school days. 
I told him the fate of as many of our class- 
fellows as I could — of Dick Hassock in his 
Wekh caracy ; of poor Ned Hurtle being cut 
down in the Crimea; of Will Wiggley and 
his silk gown; told him of yon, Charlie, in 
India, and it seemed, by-the-bye, as if he 
scarcely liked to heai; of your name, for he 
grew impatient, and tried to turn the subject ; 
I don^t remember that you and he ever quar- 
relled^ did you ? Wdi, we talked . on about 
all sorts of things, and I began to think him 
not half so well entitled to the name of ^ Old 
Taciturn ' as he had ušed to be ; in fact I began 
half to like him ; but at times, in the midst 
of the most animated eonversation, he would 
stop short and suddenly fall into a gloomy vein, 
and for the next few minutes he would be as 
dumb as a man at the wheel of a steamboat, or 
a sentry on duty. Well, we walked on, and 
climbed over the stile into the coach-road, and 
I was about to také my leaveof him, expressiog 
a hope of soon seeing him again, when he sud- 
denly pointed to ahouse standiug alittlebackfrom 
the road, iu the remains of an old orchard and 
said, in an abrupt manner, " That^s where I live/' 
I looked at the house ; I had passed it a 
multitude of times, but nevěr had the curiosity 
to inquire who occupied it. It was partly old 
and partly new; a modern wing seemed to 
haVe been added on to a fragment of au old 
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&m«hoa8e, the large wlndovs and modem 
panes of the oae being placed in uncongenial 
companionship with the cross lattices and thick 
sasheB of the other. It was a marvel to me, 
hovever^ that I had nevěr heard of the inhabi* 
tant of that house before : had gossip skimnied 
over Bo mysteriouB a tenement as that^ and 
left nnscatbed a man that " nevěr went into 
society ?'' Impossible! I could not under- 
Btand it. 

As I shook hands Yfiih Hobden^ he pressed 
me mwh to come in with him, as there were 
only he and his housekeeper at home^ and ve 
coald talk over old times together. I declined^ 
however, entering then, but pressed him in 
Teturn to come with me to my own home. 
This he was resolate in declining. Having at 
last promised him to call on the following 
xdght, we parted. 

That samé evening, a neighbonr or two 
lappening to drop in npon us, and being old 
ladies who were^ as I knew, far more at home 
in the áfiairs of other people than those people 
themselves^ I could not refrain from asking 
them who lived in the house at the comer of 
the Chestnut lané. 

'' What, the half-and-half house ? '' said Miss 
Mnrzel. 

''The house in the orchard?'^ asked Mise 

''The house thaťs hauntedf^' interrogated 
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Miss O^Brien^ \vho was one among the many 
thousands who^ according to their own showing^ 
are lineally descended from the kings of Irelandf 
and who^ consequently^ háve a claim upon the 
regalia and possessions of those latě lamented 
monarchs. 

''Yes, ladies/' answered I, ^'thaťs the 
house^ sure enough ; bnt I suppose you don't 
know who lives there ?'' 

" Oh dear yes, but we do inow all aboujt 
it !'' sald Miss Murzel. 

'' The idea ! " exclaimed the ^ndignant Miss 
McDab. 

" Of cour^e we do ! " said the desoendant 
of a royal raee. 

"His name is Dogdelle/^ foUowed Miss 
Murzel ; '^ he is a Swede by extraetion/' 

"A very clever man in his own countřy,V 
remarked MiSs McDab. 

"Committed a crime, however; he was in 
the pay. of the Court, and was discovered 
making love to the king^s seventeenth cousin/^ 
said Miss O^Brien. 

"Was arrested, ánd dragged from his bed 
at midnight/^ added JVIiss Murzel. 

" Stabbed an officer who came to také him/' 
chimed in Miss McDab. 

"Was imprisoned and tried for his life/' 
put in Miss 0'Brien. 

"Unravelled his stockings and dre&siag- 
gown, made a ropě, dropped from the prison- 
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\rindo\y, and escaped to England/^ sald Miss 
JVÍuržel. ^ 

*^ So you aee we know all about him ! " 
chimed the three ia a triumphant chorus. 

Of course I expressed my deep gratitude to 
thé ladies for their kindness in giviug me such 
aa accurate and circumstantial account of my 
old schoolfellow^ though at times the notion of 
" Old Taciturn '^ being engaged about a Court, 
ánd becoming a gallant gay Lothario/ inras 
almost too much for my gravity. 
' The next day I proceeded to the house at 
the corner of the lane^ and found Harry Hob- 
den seated on a beuch at the back of the 
dwelling^ where an opening in the trees gave a 
yiew of the Severn winding along the valley at 
some two miles distance^ and of the Welsh 
íaountains standing in sharply-cut outline 
against the red evening sky. , He was reading 
Cicero. 

After a greeting which was as cordial as the 
last; I šate down beside him^ and admired, 
with him, the exceeding beauty of the sceue^ 
and commented on its peaceful character, and 
on the soothing influences it was calculated to 
éxercíse upon the mind. 

He was silent as I made this remark^ and 
for a while after ; then closed his Cicero, which 
had beeu lying open npon his knee, and looked 
steadily down on the ground« 

S^ing that the gloomy fit had again come 

G 2 
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iipon him^ I reverted to old school days^ raUied 
him on Ifis solitary and studious habits when 
there^ and told him of the nickname of *' Old 
Taciturn" which we had given him. I fovpd 
ont my mistake; instead of smiling, as I ex- 
pected he would háve done^ he gazed at me 
fuU in the face, and in a low, melancholy 
Toice^ said, " It was a Shadow — a Sbadow and 
a Frésentiment^ — ^a Presage which came as 
surely with its intent as that cloud yondev 
telIs US that in a little honr this valley^ an4 
those mountains^ YfiU be wrapped in the night. 
It was a sad presagci, and it has been fulíilled ! ^' 

The thought of the great sorrow cam^ across 
my mind once more. 

" Follow me into the house/' he said, " and 
I will explain to you what,I mean. I don'^ 
ask for ýour pity or your sympathy. I desire 
none. I only ask you to consider my čase 
psychologically, and to endeavour to reconcil^ 
it with natural things^ and to trace it to uatural 
causes.' Come in/' And we went. 

We entered a low room, evidently situated 
in the more ax^cieut portio; of .the buUding. 
Books seemed to be its staple article of furnir 
ture: they were everywhere — on the tables^ 
the chairs, the chimney-pieee— stuck up on 
their ends^ pikd in heaps on the three shelves 
which ran across the end of the room^ and lying 
on the floor. In entering^ I stumbled over a 
ponderóus volume, eyidently ono of the fiíM^ly 
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fietthers ; another step or so^ and I was nearlj 
tripped up by soine thin slipperjr production or 
other^ ia yellam. Howerer^ I got safe to a 
seat at last ; clearing a heap of pamphletd off 
another chair^ Harry Hebden sat down also. 
On a racant space^ at the corner of the centre 
table^ á cloth was laid^ and some bread and cold 
meat^ and a little fruit^ together mih a bottle 
of light French wine^ was placed thereon ; to a 
share of this repast he helped me^ wíth scarcely 
a word j then^ taking a small piece of bread 
and some íruit^ he fiUed his glass^ and looking 
at me wlth the samé calm but sad expression^ 
he commenced by asking me if I were at all 
superstitiouSi 

" Not 1 1" was my atiswer, in a light, defiant 
Way. 

" Ah, yon may háve no cause/^ he said. " It 
is a theory of mine that those persons in whom 
the faculty, or the property, or as I may per- 
haps term it, the sense of superstition is fully 
dcveloped, are those only who are gifted with 
powers of direct communication with the spiri- 
tuál universe. Superstition I hold is that in- 
definite feeling of kinship or sympathy which 
the materiál has for the immaterial, allied per- 
haps more strangely than we think to that 
mysterious and unexplained feeling, which you 
may perhapis háve felt, of having lived, as 
it were, your life, or part of it, before; of 
having doně and said the samé things, and met 
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with the samé scenes and persons in a previons 
statě of things. But I will not pursae such 
an inquiry. You spoke of my silence and taci- 
tumity vhen a boy at school^ in that period 
of life when animal spírits vith most háve theit 
free action. I spoke of it as a cloud^ a shadow. 
It was more — it was an Awe based on the fact 
of my being in direct communication with the 
spirituál worid. You smile. Listen to me. 
When very young I was one night roused from 
my sleep by what seemed to me an invisible 
hand gi*asping me by the shoulder; I started 
upright in bed in a cold perspiration and looked 
from left to right in too great a tremor to cry 
or speak. It was a bright moonlight night, 
and certain objects in the room were plunged 
in deep shadow, whilst others stood out in 
startling reliéf, and to one or two the wavering 
shadows of a tree outside the window gave the 
appearance of life and motion. After glancing 
timidly round the room, my eyes rested upon 
the fanlight above the dooř, and there I saw, 
whilst a chill seemed to enter my very bones, 
a face staring at me through the glass; — forget 
it I nevěr shall till the grave has covered me I" 

He paused a moment, as if overwhelmed 
with the thought, then went on again : — 

" It was not a hideous nor a horrible face ; 
on the contrary, it was that of a very beautiful 
woman — or rather, of,one who must háve been 
once exquisitely lovdy, but with whose couute- 
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pance Iiunger and fever had made great ravages ; 
the long, dark bair fell like a cloud over one 
síde of the brow^ and on the other was thrown 
far back ; the blue veins in the forehead seemed 
to be Ijing upon> instead of undemeath the 
delicate skin, so distinctly were they shqwn; 
the eyes, with a strange light in them, like the 
}a8t glow of departing life, were intently fixed 
on my own. Like a being frozen into stone^ I 
sat and gazed : my heart scarcely seemed to 
beat. I was chained by a strong and wondrous 
fascination, and yet all the while my senses 
seemed to be fast leaving me, under the in- 
fluence of a terror greater than any I had ever 
felt before. At last, the fear seemed to obtain 
the mastery over the fascination, and with a 
loud scream, I buried my head underneath the 
bedclothes. It roused the house. When they 
pame to me, I was senseless, and for days after 
this I was delirious ; and when care and atten- 
tion had enabled me to explain the cause, I met 
with no sympathy, but only with ridicule. It 
was a dream they said — a nightmare. I begged 
and besQught them not to let me sleep in the 
samé room ; but my father, an old campaigner^ 
had no sympathy with such cowardice, as he 
called it. * Boys must overcome such fears/ 
he said, * or they will nevěr be men.' And so 
I was put back again into my room. I saw it 
that night again — but in imagination only, for 
I dared not raise my head from undemeath t£e 
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bedcloihes ; I daied not ríse to bang anythin^ 
orer the glass ; I dared acarcel j lie still, bdt I 
mastered it. I feaied it less. vet I saw it 
everywhere — ^at my school^ throngh the oM 
gothic window over the great dooř ; at chnrch ; 
in the playgroimd ; everywhcre — still the f ale, 
haggard^ beantifnl face^ with the cloud of dařk 
haír, and the death-Iight in the eyes. I went 
to college — still it was there ; vhateter I did, 
and wherever I chanced to be^ still that faoe 
was my companion. I reasoned with myself 
respecting it. I concladed it was a presage 
and a shadow for good or evil ; that wrth my 
life, whether for weal or woe, that face was in- 
dissolubly bonnd np. There was, indeed, but 
one portioQ of my after life in which it was in 
a great measure lost to me. Of that portion 
I sbalí now shortly speak. Of latě, thongh, I 
háve the face always with me; it has become 
again a fear to me ; indeed, as mntíh so as in 
my boyhood. It ever lives with me, in sadness 
or joy, pleasure or pain, I see it before me — I 
see it NOW ! V^ 

I started as Hobden said this, for the idea 
«thrilled me with a fear akiu to his own. 
He was staring with quivering eyes and 
lips towards the* dooř. I looked; there was 
evidently a fanlight, and it was hidd^i by a 
curtain drawn iacross ; but that this was of no 
avail I could perceive in his conntenance. Fear 
was prominentíy marked there, but the mastery 
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was gaíned over this fear by an expression of 
remorse and sorrow^ deeper than ever I could 
háve deemed the homan faoe capable of 
enncing. After passing his hand over hia 
eyes, and tarning resolutely his back towarda 
tbe dooř, he píoceeded, but with a broken 
voice, 

" I gained a fellowship, as you know, and 
thid, with my family^s pride in me^ pushed me 
more into society than I had ever been before ; 
and so, while on - a visit to some friends in a 
ooiiQtry town, the name of ivhich I sbalí not 
mention, I became acquainted with a lovely 
giri^ who was in everything my ideál of woman^s 
peifection. I loved her, madly, blindly, before 
I had beeu a day in her society. I did not 
rest till I had told her thÍ3,for something seemect 
to draw me to her with a power that might 
not be resisted. There was something in her 
lovely face, too, that hinted, however slightly, 
at that countenánce which had been the baně 
of my childhood ; and yet, how difFerent ! the 
one sparkling with health, and in the very 
bloom of life ; the other shadowed with death 
and corruption. Impossible that such a con* 
nexion could exist. 

" I told her my love, and judge as you best 
may of my happiness, when I found that I was 
loved, if it were possible, with an affection as true 
and deep as my own. Henceforth there was no 
sadness for me ; Life and Happiness had grown 
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almost synonymous ; tbe phantom face of my 
childhood ceased to baunt me; my studies 
progressedy and as a scholar, my iiame waa 
becoming known beyond my.own horné, or the 
preciacts of the University : but a change iook 
pláce ; the parents of her I loved were about to 
leave the country ; how could I bear the sepa- 
ration if she aceompanied them ? Nevěr i^ain 
io sce her who was my life itself ! Impossible ! 
Separate from her ! the thought was misery. 
Then why not at once marry her? you woulda^k. 
My father would not háve heard of my marriage 
at so earlv a dáte, and without his assistance I 
was powerless. Besides, if I married, thefellow- 
ship was gone — my chance of a livelihood gone 
with it. What could I do ? I was in despair; 
I consulted her, but, poor girl, she could only 
weep and clasp me in her arms. She was 
broken-hearted at the thought of our parting, 
and had only her tears and embraces to help 
me with. Well, time roUed on, and prepar^- 
tions were made for their departure; my 
despair and hers grew every day greater ; no 
avenue of escape could be discovered by either 

of US. 

" At last, I proppsed, what in the ordinary 
statě of my reason would neyer háve entered 
iuto my head or my heart ; but the agitation 
of the time, and the wild, delirious love with 
which I had, as it were, wrapped up my life 
and my hopes, bewildered me, and reversed my 
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ideas^ and blunted my perception of right and 
vrong. She, poor, tender, loving flower, wild 
Vfith her aifection for me and her misery at the 
thought of parting from me, which paíting, as 
it seemed^ drew nearer and nearer as each 
hour stole on — ^assented to my wish, and we 
fled together ! 

" Where we lived I do not say, but for years 
the world knew nothing of it ; my name was still 
kept on the coUege books^ and my income 
from the fellowship was regularly paid throngh 
a priyate medium. Our happiness was perfect^ 
shadowed only by my occasional thoughts of 
the mighty sacrifice which had been made for 
me, so unworthy. I worked, however, hard to 
make the only restitution it was in my power 
to offer. 

" One day, a day that is written in letters of 
Bcorching fláme upon my life — one dreadful 
day the memory of which ages of penance and 
remorse can nevěr render fainter, I had been 
harassed with money - matters, and in a de- 
sponding mood had doně, what was for me a 
yery unusual thing, I had drunk deeply. A 
letter edged with black arrived for me by the 
evening post ; it was to apprise me of the death 
of my father, and was accompanied by another 
letter written at his request to inform me that 
he knew of my pláce of residence, and that in 
consequence of my immoral conduct had disin- 
herited me. She entered the room at this 
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momenty and seeing me much disturbed^ asked 
me the reason ; I answered impatiently. Shé 
again asked me: — I thruat the letter ih her 
hands, and, like a drunken wretch as I was, 
tipbraided her— her that I loved so fondly, 
with being the cause of my poverty ! She 
could not bear it ; bursting into tears, she 
eaught my hand and kissed it, and seemed as 
if about to sink at my feet. I flung her from 
me ; her foot eaught the corner of the carpet, 
and she fell, striking her head against the sharp 
edge of the opened dooř ; it did not stun her, 
however, for she rose immediately, and M^ithout 
a word or look, passed from the room. 

" Yet as she rose, a something ín her face, 
pale with grief, gave me a hint of that phantom 
face in the fanlight, but the wine I had taken 
prevented reflection upon it. I threw myself 
down on the sofa, and slept oflF my díunken 
fit ; when 1 awoke I called for her, but she 
did not answer ; I searched, but I could not 
find her ; I inquired of our servant, she kne\r 
nothing, except that her misj^ress went out of 
the dooř some time ago ; I supposed she would 
shortly retuřn, and I determined to make every 
apology for my conduct, and to endeavour by 
kindness to repair some part of the evil I had 
doně. As I was leaving our bed-chamber, 
after another search, however, I observed a notě 
on the dressing-table ; I opened it; it was 
blistered with tears, and scarcely legible ; it 
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waa to telí me tliat she could not bear coldness 
or neglect firom me^ for whose companionship 
she had sacrífíced all^ and that she had left me 
for ever. I could not bear it ; the tide of re- 
morse and retuming love^ stronger a hundred- 
fold than before^ nearly made me irantic. I 
dashed from the house^ whither bent I did not 
know, to search for her, my only earthly fiíend. 
I came back disappointe4 and broken down 
"with grief. The next day and the next passed 
over. I made inqniries here and there, but 
not a word could I learn. I walked myself to 
the towns and villages near at hand, setting out 
in a wild whirl of hope, and retuming despond- 
ing and despairing, having learnt nothing 
whatever, At last worn down with constant 
fatigue and excitement, I gave np the endeavour. 
I still trusted that she might come back ; hni, 
no ! A year flew by, and anotheř, and the great 
weight of despair and remorse settled steadily 
down npon my heart. She had given up all 
for me — station, friends, honour. I had cast 
her alone on the great world to perish. I who 
loved, loTed her so dearly, had doně this ; how 
could I, how can I bear it ? '' 

He stopped, for a choking in his throat 
teemingly wonld permit no further words at 
present, and the expresaion of his face, as I 
Baw it at that moment, was positively appalling. 

After an effort he continued, 

^^I háve seen hersincethen— once— ay^onceť' 
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He had laid his hand on my knee^ and as he 
said this, he nneonaciously grasped me vfith. a 
force that made mc shrink. 

" It is more than three years ago," said he, 
" since an aunt of mine, good creature, taking 
pity on my disinherited condition, left me all 
she possessed, and so I was, and am now com« 
paratively rich — now wben I need it not, and 
the samé wealth, a little sooner, would háve 
sáved two hearts from anguishso bitter and deep. 

" One dark mid-winter night, when even the 
light cloak of snow with which fields, and 
hedges, and roads were covered, did not suffice 
to lighten the road sufBciently for any one to 
pass along the lanes without taking great heed 
to his footsteps, I was returniug from a long 
and solitary walk, and was endeayouring to 
thread my way through a narrow path, between 
high beech trees, which formed a short cut to my 
house, passiug along the side of a milí dam, 
when I thought I heard close to me the hollow 
sound that a heavy footstep makes upon moss 
and grass, followed by a noise as gf some one 
forcing their way through the branches towards 
the river. I stood firm and in an attitude of 
defence, and suddenly I heard a splash as 
if something had been lowered into the 
water; not fl plimge as if any one had jumped 
in of their £ree will, or had been pushed 
in at once by another; but a gentle splash^ 
suggesting the idea of something passive and 
^ ' ' ' -*mg immersed. This convinced me 
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that foul play was going on. I sbouted and 
demaňded \eho was there^ at the samé ťime 
advancing towards the water. Something pas sed 
me qnickly the next momenty and the branclbes 
to the left of me cracked, evidently to let so.me 
6ne pass ; I called out again and struck with 
mj stick at the sound^ I hit nothing but the 
iuterlaced boughs^ and it was far too dark to 
discern a single object. Still on my guard, for 
I dreaded a sudden attack from whence I knew 
not, I groped on to the water^s edge, and then^ 
to stooping down, I felt, to my horror, the 
lower limbs of a human body, clad in a 
loose garment, the head and shoulders being 
úvidenůj immersed in the water. Scarcely able 
to oheek a cry of horror, I dragged as fast as 
I was able the body entirely on to the laud, 
and then without a minute^s hesitation I rushed, 
šhouting and calling all the way, towards the 
milí and the cottages that stood near it. I 
rapped hastily at the dooř of one and then of 
another. The inhabitants came out with lights 
half frightened, and wondering at my strange 
and agitated manner, for I could only cry ' A 
body by the milí dam I a body by the milí 
dam !' and ' Help, help !^ over and over again, 
TUnning from one dooř to the next, and then 
back again. At last the truth dawningon tbe 
eenses of my hearers, a lanthorn was procured, 
ánd we, threé or four men and myself, the 
wbmen following, in too great a fright to be 
left behind, went towards the water. 
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Yie reached the spot, and one of the méii 
knc.eling down fonnd out that it was the bodjr 
of a woman quite dead and cold. Flaabing 
th'B light from the lanthom on the countenanee 
^'what did I see ? A long třesa of daric 
w et hair falling down one sipie of her fiace^ on 
tíxe other the locks gathered back with a comb 
- -the pale^pale forehead^ the blue Teins painftilly 
distinct through the clear skin-^the glassy eyes. 
It was indeed herself ! her I had loved^ her I had 
lost^ her I had murdered — ^the only love of my 
life. It was her face^ and none other — ^theshadow 
of my boyhood — the páce in the panlight.^' 

As I arrived at this point of poor Hobden^s 
tragic narrative^ a tear fell suddenly npon my 
hand lying on the table between myself and 
Charlie Currie^ to whom I was relating the 
foregoing, as my readers may remember^ in a 
coffee-honse near Temple Bar. The room had 
grown very dnsk síňce we had entered it. I 
had not noticed any pecniiar interest in my 
tale exhibited by Charlie ; in fact, I thonght he 
was rather sleepy and indilBTerent to what I was 
saying — ^the tear therefore startled me. 

'^Why, man!" I exdaimed, "whaťs thfe 
matter ?'' 

In a voice so hušky with that grief that I 
ahouid nevěr háve recognised it as of jolly 
Charlie Currie, he gasped out^ with his hands 
over his eyes, " She was — my Sister /'' 

No sooner were the worda ňirlj out of bia 
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xnouth^ scarcely had I given vent to my as- 
tonished exclamation, than some one walked 
hastily from a box at the far end of tbe coffee- 
rooiD, where I had been couvinced that Charlie 
and I were alone^ and passed quickly through 
the dooř. I caught one glimpse of him ; it 
was enough^ dark as it was^ there was no znis- 
taking the figuře. I cried involuntarily^ 

" Why, surely that is the man himself — ^it 
is Harry Hobden I" ' 

' On hearing this^ my friend Charlie sprang 
to his féet^ the tears yet in his eyes^ but griď 
gone, and hatě and vengeance gleaming in his 
face. I tried to hold him back, in vain; he 
roshed away, and I foUowed as fast as I couid 
to the Street dooř. 

Sut he was gone^ and we looked vainly np 
and down the stréet for him. The vast 
Whirlpool of the London crowd which swallows 
up such a mass of crime and misery had 
sucked him into its Tortex. 

Charlie and I were roused from oiir silent 
examination of the forms fading away in the 
distance by a tap on our shoulders^ and the 
waiter gently reminded us that we had notpaid 
for our wine ! 
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I NEVEE wa8 a first-rate horseman. I certainly 
remember that in my boyhood I uaed to put 
my little bare legs aoross the sharp backbon^ 
of my fatheťs ancient brovn pony> and ride 
thereon to the achool of the Misses Birchingiy 
dear good ladies 1 irhilBt a man ran by my 
side holding in his hand a long rein^ one end 
of which WBB futened to the head of my Bosi- 
mmte íbr fear of the animal^s runmng awaf, 
eave the mark I I remember also somewha^ 
later in my life, when my legs irere clad in tit^ 
tronsers^ and I had advanced iar enongh in my 
joumey towards manhood, to wear ronnd jackets 
and to make myself occasionally ?ery ill over 
fnrtiye pipes and penny cigars^ I nsed to deligbl 
in galloping a second edition of the sdid pony, 
bound in black, ronnd and ronnd a smáli pad^ 
dock in front of our house, in* imitation of 
Signor Axletreza in his ^^ astounding acts^' of. 
horsemanship, or of Herr von Wonderlich in his 
'' Demou rider -/' both of Tirhich I had perhapa 
seen in the ^* Circus" the night before. Bust 
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ftfter my legs had grown too long for the pony^s, 
And that interesting animal had departed this 
hfe, I was left without anything for it but in 
fature to walk through existence — a thing I 
haTB since uniformly done^ with two or three 
exceptíons, among which is the ride^acrosB 
country of which I am going to speak. 

My mother had an elder married brother^ 

Who íarmed his small estate in shire (the 

oounty doesnH much matter). He was a right 
joUy fellow^ and my beau ideal of what a country 
gentleman ought to be — corpulent^ healthy, 
open«-hearted^ boisterous and laughter-loving. 
He was a frequenter of my fatheťs house. So 
Idso was his eldest son^ a smart young fellow^ 
reading with a conveyancer in our town^ 
and with him I was on the best of terms. 
But somehow^ since I was a very smáli boy^ I 
huá nevěr had the good luck to meet with his 
(hster^ my cousin EUen. Everybody in the 
fiamily was for ever talking abput her — how 
pretty shé was, how witty, how clever ) and yet, 
tfaottgh I had been at their house some score of 
times in my life, and had stayed for some weeks 
tDgether, I nevěr had obtained a sight of her 
flinee we both wore petticoats. Whenever I 
-visited my uncle she seemed to be always ^' just 
gone on a visit to Mn. So-aad-so/' or to be 
s* staying fbr a Ut with Miss Whaťs-her-name/' 
w tome other well-known person or particular 
IMend. It looked as if they were sádly afraid 

H 2 
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of our falling in love with each other, and kept 
her out of my way on parpose. However^ I 
knoi? there was no such deadly intention oi^ 
my part^ and I should fancy not on that of the 
young lady^ but cousins are always looked upoQ 
with suspidon. -Cousinship is a sort of debate- 
able ground between relationship and acqaaint- 
ance, affording opportunities of doing many 
tender things which are^ no donbt^ wrong — ^but 
vhieh people always^ nevertheless^ will do when^^ 
ever opportunity permits. How many úf 
kisses in twilight passages, how many ten- 
der squeezings of pretty fingers under tea tableSi, 
how many moonlight rambles has not thia 
'' cousinship^' served to gloss over and palliate 
when detection has foUowed ! Does not Mary 
in the kitchen say, in reply to your inquiring 
glance at the soldier seated by the fire^ '^ My. 
cousin^ ma^am/' and you turn away perhaps 
muttering to yourself^ ^^ Less than kin anci 
more than kind !" ) 

But to proceed : My mother was in the hábit 
of perpetually serving out to me small homilieis. 
with my tea and muffiip upon the subject ,o( 
cousin-wooing. She would drag the pet topič ii^ 
uponevery possible occasion^ until I got angr|y 
and could stand it no longer. I truly beliey^. 
that the good simple lady ma mére lived in morta)^ 
fear lest I should^ at a momenťs notice, put on. 

my boots, dash o£F by ekpress to sbire^ 

plump down on my knees before my prettgr 
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čonsin wherever.I míght chance to meet her — 
m a clover field oř a muddy lané, in a church 
ór beside a duck-pond — offer her there and then 
inj hand and heart^ forcibly marrjr her the 
samé day^ and bring her home in a chaise and 
pair, without saying a wOrd to any one. I be- 
líeve she thought me capable of it ! 
' Well^ all this hullabaloo about a girl I didti^t 
know^ roused me^ nettled me^ and I can assure 
ye, went a long way towards sending me in 
love ivith the fair invisible. Parents, také notě 
of this ! I had made up my mind to see what 
sbrt of a girl that cousin of mine^ about whom I 
1f as pli^ued every day of my life, could be. 

However, I put off going upon my visit day 
áfter day^ and might not háve gone at all^ if 
ioj consin Tom had not one night made a pro- 
podal to me as we were sitting over a chop and 
čoffee after coming out of the theatre, where a 
London company had been performing *^The 
Clandestine Marriage V' 
• '* Jem/* said he, "PU telí you what ! I am 
gping home to-morrow for a day or so — come 
With me — there^s a *coon ! The- governor has 
jnst gone off to the moors (and there he^ll stop^ 
blazing away like fun for the next three weeks) ; 
ánd so there^s only Ellen and another girl^ an 
dd sehoolfellow of hers, at home. We shall 
Háve it all to ourselves. Wiil you come ?'' 
'^ This was just what I wanted ! — ^EUen at 
Bome 1 It coulduH be better^ and so I replied 
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tbat at any time he liked to start I waa hia 
man ; so we agreed to meet at the ratlway sta- 
tion at foar o^clock the foUowing afternoon. 

The train was not long in whisking U8 away 
from the chimneys^ the clouds of smoke and 
ererlasting thump-thutnp of the enginea in 
Anvilt^ on to the level meadoira^ the iroodedl 
knoUs and deep green dells which are the glory 
of ■ shire. We had a pretty stiff walk of 

fonr miles from the nearest station to my 
nncle^a house ; for Tom not being expected ^ of 
course no one had been sent to meet him. Whea 
Mre arriTed, Tom began rínging the bell, walked 
np to the side of one of the windows^ and 
putting his face round the corner^ peeped 
slyly in. 

^' Iťs rather dark/' he whispered, " and I 
canH see very plainly, but I think they^re 
having tea; sb we are only just in time^ old boy!'' 
and he gave the bell a tremendoas wrenoh. 

When we entered the twilight room, two 
ladies were seated at the téa table^ one of 
whom no sooner did she hear my name than 
she ran across the room^ and taking hold of 
both my hands, began to pump them violently 
up and down^ saying over and over again^ in 
a clear sweet voice, — 

'* Oh ! I am »o glad to see you^ cousin Jem 
— so glad — dear me, I am so delighttd to see 
you V* not giving one the slightest chance of 
making any reply. Then waving one hand to 
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the other young lady^ she introduced me to 
" Miss Wilton/' who seemed to be in the sole 
possession of Tom^ for he vas still holding her 
band and talking to her in a vary low tone — 
Aj dog I Why didnH he telí me ? I conld 
aee now why he pressed me to come — to get 
his siater out of the road ! At last we all sat 
down at the table» and the house was ran<« 
sacked for dainties to induce ns to make what 
my oousin EUen called a " downright famous 
tea/^ Towards that young lady herself, how- 
ever> my eyes were directed far more than to 
the eatableSj ivhilst I kept on answering the 
qnestions ahe showered upon me. Bnt the twi- 
light and the length of the table between us 
oompletely bafBied me for the present in my en- 
desToura to dÍBOover what she was Uke. At lasty 
after the questiona firom her aboat onr respective 
fri^ds and aoqnaintances had somewhat sub- 
sided^ she jamped up briskly and rang the bell. 
**Iťs getting too dark, consin, isn't it?" 
she said. " We must háve caňdles ; I want to 
háve a good look at yon" 

Of conrse^ I told her that I very mnch 
wished to retům the compliment. She 
laughed merrily and saucily. The candles 
were brought, and I had a fnll view of her 
ábout whom I had heard so much. Indeed^ I 
wás soon engaged in making the most of it, as 
she seemed to thinkj for she called out^ with a 
very sHght oolour^ 
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'' Don't staře so. Jem ! how very rudé !" 
But I couldnH help it ; it was a head aud ~ 
face worth staring at — fine delícate features, 
glorious black hair ; such a sweet, yet deter.- 
mined mouth^ and such a '' laughing devil " in : 
the large dark eyes. Ah ! it was true — I was 
as near in love as possible. Ah ! ma mére, 
of what avail were your fond^ careful lecturesr 
agaÍDst the silent logic of that beauty ! 

Well, not to tire everybody by prosily in 
this manner^ we had a jolly evening. I was< 
pleased — captivated^ captured^ and yet ratheř 
awed too by my pretty cousin. She was kind^ ^ 
exceedingly^ to me ; but how she could curi her 
lip if she liked ! How saréastic she could be' 
at times about some people she knew! !• 
should not^ I thought^ like to offend her^ and 
then to háve my name mentioned in her pre- • 
sence afterwards. By Jove ! the knout would * 
be nothing to it. Well^ she did not lash me 
that night. And as for her remarks upon"* 
some of our friends; why, we know what fim. 
it is at the Philosophic Institute to see our 
companions having hold of knobs of the gal- • 
vánic battery, and jumping and yelling at the * 
shocks^ however little we may care to také hold 
of them ourselves. And so we all enjoyed our^ - 
selves amazingly. Tom and Miss Wilton^ who ': 
seemed to be a quiet pretty girl of the milk- 
and-water school^ evidéntly understood one 
another perfectly. We had some charming 
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music, and Ellen and. I turned over some 
albums togetfaei% and it was a treat^ indeed^ 
to hear her critiques npon the ." Pensive 

Thonghts/' and '' Verses to /' and " Mid- 

night Musings/^ &c.^ &c.^ wbich those eradite 
velaxnes contained. After that^ Ellen and I 
>v,ent out to Jook at the harvest moon ; and 
standing in its light^ I did one of those things 
which, as I before hinted, cousins are very apt, 
and some say privileged, to do ; for this I got 
a^^tinging box on the side of the head^ but I 
had my reasons for thinking it was not in 
anger. Then she rushed into the house again^ 
and bronght out the two "quiet oncs/' and 
we had a splendid waltz on the lawn befóre 
the dooř in the moonlight. Away we went 
round and round, humming a tuně to dance 
by, till we were out of breath, laughing and 
tjdking as we whirled round— now against the 
rhododendrons — now off the lawn on to the 
soft soil of the borders — now. coming with a 
bnmp against the green bark of the tall acacia. 

Completely tired out at last all four of us, 
we went into the house again, and sat down 
to a very lazy game at whist, in which every 
one was too sleepy to attend to anything, and 
no tfie seemed i6 know how the game was 
going on.. At length we retired to bed. . 

Now, if I were writing a novel, I should say 
may be, that I dreamed allnight of my dashing 
coiisin ; but L didn't, thaťs a fact ; and í didn^t 
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evea thmk much of ber, or anythiog else^ foyi 
tha eveniag had been too much of a whurl ta 
allow me ; moreover, cbange of air had made 
my eyelids fearfully heavy ; and 80 I did what 
was much better, I slid iuto a profouud aud 
dreamlesB aléep. 

^^Jem/^ said my coubíu EUeo, at the 
breakfast table, the next momboig, " can yw 
ride?" 

Thinking it better to ctn^ess ignorauoe 
than to ůhow it, I acknowledged fraukly the 
extent of my abilities ia that line, and mada 
great fun of the two ponies before mentioned, 
at which she laughed outrageoudy. 

^' I fiatter myself / can ait a hone,'' she 
said, '^ and after breakfast we wďl see what you 
can do. Master Jem }" then, tuming to her 
brother and Miss Wilton, '* What do you say 
to a quiet ride to the Dingle, and then back to 
an early dinner ? The day is fine, and it will be 
immensely joUy/' The two meekly assented, 
as I believe they would háve assented to any 
other proposition, provided only they were to be 
left in each other's company. 

'^Now, let US get ready as soon as we 
can; get the breakfast things out of the way,'' 
said Ellen, ^^ and then we shall háve plei^ of 
time. Let us see how we shall ride. I shall 
háve my / Pet ' of course ; then, Tom, you had 
better ride ' Dandy,' and give ' Grey Fanny ' 
to Mary there. Those two will keep well to« 
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geihar/' úxt ndáeá, with a wicked look ; '^ then^ 
let me seoi wbatshall Jemhere ride? Let mé see/' 

" ph ! a quiet horše, if you pleaae/' I put 
in rather eagerly. 

" Oh r you like a quiet howe, do you, Jem ? 
Then you shall háve ^Overall/^' she said quickly, 
and I thought I could see a smile begiauing to 
break firom her lips. Tom looked queer too. 
" That will do capitally/' she added. '' Now, 
Mary, if you' ve finished your breakfast, come 
and dress ; let us leave these fellows ; I am 
ture they will exouse us/' And before the 
" fellows " could say whether they would or 
not, they were left to themselves. 

Ab the dooř was dosed, and I was fairly in 
for a display of my horsemanship, I began to 
feel myaelf a decided victim. 

^'1 say, Tom," I said, "I suppose your 
sister is a crack horsewoman, isn't she V 

''I should rather think so,'' he replied; 
'* she is a complete little fíend in the saddle ; 
she frightens me to look at her. If you follow 
her, old boy, you'll háve enough of it, I can 
telí you." 

'^ Shall I ?" said I, in a rather timid voice, 
as I fancy, and feeling myself a oomplete 
martyr. 

" Ra — ^ther," said the unfeeling scoundrel, 
laughing again, and laying a sardine b^tween two 
pieces of bread and butter^ with all the cool* 
ness imaginable. 
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. Well^ I got very excited^ and savage withal.' 
" What an infernal scrape I shall get myself 
into V^ I thoTight. *^ Why didďt 1 practise riding 
before I came here? What a^muff^ I am 
to be sure ! Confound horses and all bits of 
blood ! I shall nevěr stiek on^ and if I do, I 
shall make a fool of myself — how she^U laugh 
at me !",&c., &c. AU such thoughts as these 
made my face red ^ith shame and vexation, 
especially the last one. I heard them coming 
down stairs, . 

" Now then/^ said Tom, starting np, " here 
they are ; get ready for a dash across country,' 
my boy !" 

" Aeross conntry," I said to myself. '' Oh ! 
mercy !'' 

In came the ladies, " got np " in the pret- 
tiest of all riding-habits and the sanciest of all 
riding hats, with neat ganntlets and fairy-like 
whips. I could háve stood for half an hour 
admiring them ; but time was too short, and I' 
was in too great a perturbation. 

'^ Here are our chargers/' said Ellen, as a 
groom and a stable-boy came round the house 
with four beautiful horses, shining ivith fault^ 
less condition and perfect grooming. 

'^Now/' said Ellen, "Tom and Mary, 
mount ! Cousin, thaťs your animal yonder/' 

I looked at the horše she pointed to me, 
and could see in a moment, poor judge of 
horseflesh as I was, that '^ Overall " was no - 
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aaímal for a timid rider; his nostrils were 
dilated uatil the ddicate red skin inside seemed 
transpareut, and he looked at me as I went up 
to him >ith a sayage expression in his large 
eye^ seemiugly taking my measure from top to 
toe. 

'' Pm íb for it, and must go through with 
it^ I suppose/' thought I. 

The groom gave the brídle into my hand, 
and went to attend*to his mistress. I plaeed 
my hand upon the beasťs neck, and was just 
going. to gíve a spring into the saddle by way 
of inaking a good beginning^ when np went the 
head with a jerk ; a quiver ran through the 
whole of the animaťs body — one of his hind 
legs was shot straight out in a vicious kiek^ 
and he wheeled suddenly round, dragging me 
with him on one leg, the other being in the 
stirrup — ^hop — ^hop — hop afber the brate, try- 
ing in vain to stop him, whilst at my back a 
shout of silvery laughter rang in my ears, 
and stung me well nigh to madness. With a 
burning face, I made at last a savage bound, 
aiid got somehow or other into the saddle; 
but it was plain that the brate had effectually 
taken my measure, and how long he would 
let me stop on his back was quite another 
thing. 

Well, all were mounted at last, and we 
sallied out of the gates into the long narrow 
Iwej myself .and Ellen first, and then the two 
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'* bIow coaches/' as mj faór oonsin ÍRev«reiitIy 
oalled them. When we were fairly on our way, 
going at a gentle canter^ which I oould famt 
just manage^ EUen turned to me irith a cttt- 
ting smile on her lip. 

" Jem^ you did not mount very well/' said 
ahe; ''but I ought to hare told yoa that 
' Overall ' was rubbed jnat in front oř thb 
laddle^ and cauH bear to be toucbed tbere/' and 
•be poiuted to the pláce on my borse^s neck. 

Quietly enougb we rode on for some time^ 
Tom and Miss Wilton a long way bebind^ and 
eloser to eacb otbeťs side tban even tbe narrow 
lané seemed to varrant. EUen and I were talb- 
ing fast ; for I felt it my interest to keep np tbe 
oonversation for fear my consin sbould také 
some wild freak or otber into ber bead ; so I 
wandered on among old days and old com* 
panions^ wbat we did and said wben we W6M 
cbildren togetber^ and so on^ and fancied tbat 
I was engaging ber attention oompletely a way 
írom tbe dreaded '' borsemansbip/' I was 
woíiilly deceived. Sbe bad been looking 
anxiottsly for some time over tbe bedges on tbe 
rigbt — for whai^ I did^ not know | at lairt sbe 
exclaimed suddeidy^^-^ 

'' Here it is/' and reining up sbort^ sbe said^ 
'^Now, cousin^ no more sentiment; I am 
going to ride. Vil telí you wbat wďU do/^ 
sbe added^ in my astcmisbed ears; ''we^ll wtít 
fsn them to oome np, and then we*U bar« « 
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éoih aeross country ; we can ríde straight across 
for about a mile, and then we shall come into 
tlie r(Mid again, and go quietly back to meet 
^em ; there is some glorious leaping. Here 
they are. Tom and Mary, my consin and I 
are going to také the cut by the ' Ooblin^s 
Dyke/ and then we shall come back by the 
lOad and meet you. Cousin is tired of šlow 
rkUng. Good-bye! Come along, consin I'*' 
and she touched her maře with the whip, and 
went through the gap into the field. I foUowed 
mechanicallv. 

" Now, Ellen, mind, no nonsense ! " shoated 
Tom; " keep clear of the fence by the marl pit !^' 

" All right I " she shouted, merrily. 

" But/' I cried, foUowing her ověř the 
atobble at a^smart cantér^ ''we had better 
keep the road, we may lose our way ; and be- 
ndes^^Fm not ušed to leaping — and — " 

She pnlled np. 

'' You are not aftmd, surely ! '' she exelaimed. 

VlhsX man conld stand that? I set my 
teeth together, and flushed np to the brow. 
*'No/' sfdd I, 'a'm not afraid; TU go, if I 
fet my neck bróken ! Who cares ? ^* 

**Thať8 it/' she said with a laugh, a-nd 
aiWay we went. 

The field was a very large one, and at the 
křwer end was a comfortable llttle hedge for an 
ttmateur to spring at. This hedge was to be 
tny first tríal> As we neared it, she turned 
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round to me, '^It is a little one to begÍR 
irith — here goes/' and up rose her horše 
and riding-habit, and seemed positÍTely to float 
over the obstacle. My tom came. I grappled 
the saddle ; the fine animal I was on jerked 
the reins out of my hand^ and rose Í)l the air ; 
over we vent^ my hinder extremities left the 
saddle some distance^ and directly we landed 
on the other side I came down into my seat 
with a bump which shook me írom my toes to 
my teeth. I fell forward on the mane of my 
steed^ but with an effort I pushed myself upright 
again^ and waa flying across a leW meadow 
after my cousin. 

" I heard you bnmp^^' she laughed^ as I 
came np ; " you shonld give yoar weight to 
the neck when you rÍ8e, and then^ when you 
clear it^ lean fully back; better next time — 
now mind ! '^ and she ílew like a riding fairy 
OYer a low fence. I foUowed — ^forgot the rule 
-7-leant back and bent forward in the wrong 
places — ^bump, bump, I came — confound it! 
what, another! Up again — down again — 
bump, bump again ! It was a mere strip of 
meadoWy with a fence on both sides, and I was 
not prepared for anptfaer leap. I was as near 
oiF as possible, but, by a great exertion I ma« 
naged to savé myself. Now we were on 
beautiful ground, and my horše flew across the 
short grass, tossing his head forward with 
impatient snatches ; he evidently did not like 
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ii> be behind my cotisitfé " Pet." ' I řelt that 
I must let bim haté hin ofWn Wáy ; and^ to sajr 
tím truth^ I wa» begintifaig to g^ eidted^ and 
to like the rapid motion. We Wel^ side by 
8ide. 

''Bravo! yon gót on finely/' said Ellen. 
•* We «hall make a man ot you in time f You 
Mé ' Ovérall ' wont let me be first ; I knew he 
irould not for long. Pull him in a bit/' 

I diá as she told me. 
. "Look á-beád!^' éhe cricd; "a finé flte- 
tHtf bdbre ns. Mind yoúť seat ; let me go 
fiwt. Otěr ! " 

Atray sbe went ; it Was more than I could 
ďo to check "Overairs^* career. All the 
li^rcmgtli I was master of only served to puU 
Him sóme few yards behind her. At last she 
went over. It was a magnificent leap; she 
jieetaied to shoot straight into the air, and then 
to descend on the other side like the fall of an 
arrow. 1 looked round for a gap ; I thonght 
I saw 0i3ie, and tried to tam ''OveralFs^' head 
ont of the conrse; bnt, no^ he wonld not 
Éltrerre an ineh; his neck iras like a bar of 
tfdn. Away we went ! I had perhaps baulked 
hitú^ for he jumped at it so close that ire 
seemed to be climbing up it^ and came down 
ÉS close on the other side. The shock was too 
ÍBúdi. I clntched at the saddle ; it was nse- 
less ; down I went over his head on to a heap 
tK tsticlSA and Mubble coUected together on the 
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other ude. I was not hurt, however; aud^ 
oonsdous-that my oousin was looking at mé 
(for I could see her tum as I leapt)^ I jumped 
up iu an instanty and ran after my steed. I 
Boon caught that oonsiderate animal ; for as 
Boon as I was off, he very obligÍDgly abated 
his speed^ evidently wishing for the chánce of 
throwing me again. I remoanted, and dashed 
on. 

" Iťs a good thing you are not both cripples^^ 
said my cousin as I neared her. ^' Nevěr '»!<- 
tempt to tum ^Overall' ont of the way; ít 
can't be doně ; he will go straight on. Yo^ 
baulked him^ and it might háve killed both cíf 
you. Come along ! " 

Two or three more leaps^ a hedge^ then a 
ditchy then a small gate ; at all these I weňt 
— ^bump^ bump, bump, fírst ou the fóre part of 
the saddle, then the hínd; but I kept mý 
seat ; my blood was thoroughly up ; I 'wils 
pasaing my cousin, for my horše would not foU 
low, and I let him háve his own way entirely. 
We leapt a wide brook side by side, as it we^ 
with the samé impulse, so close that the skirte 
of her riding-habit swept against my legs. 

'* This is jolly ! " I cried, in my delight át 
accomplishing the leap so well. 

" Hurrah ! '^ cried the enthusiastic girl. "í 
shall be in love with. you soon; you are quite 
a man, now ! " 

I laughed in answQf, and feU my l^eaii 
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thjall within me at those words; and away: 
we sgei. I tbought I had pluck enough for 
wything. 

'^ We shall soon be on the road," she said ; 
/^but there is a task for you yet, if yoa dare 
tryit; /shaU/' 

" What Í8 it ? ^' I asked. 
, '' There, before us/^ She pointed with her 
whip. '^ It is the most dangerous leap in the 
eounty — ^a high fence, a diteh on the other 
aide — and a deep pne, too; only one pláce 
where it can be jumped at all, and there you 
arein danger of tumblinginto a marl-pit. Tom 
told me not to go, but I shall, You^re not 
a&aid, I suppose ? " 

. 'Not> a bit!'' I shouted (I think my 
tumble had a little tumed mybrain, after all). 
. " Then leťs háve a race to \t" said she ; 
'* it is better to go with a ' spurt/ as you men 
oall it. Are your girths tight ? Now then ! " 

She ušed her whip. I just quivered mine 
against ' Overalťs' flank ; he seemed to feel it ás 
«a insult and positively shot along ; but Ellen 
kept up with me. On we rode side by side still — 
pver a little hedge that was nothing to me 
ihen — still side by side — across a diteh, into 
an immense fíeld, bounded on the other side by 
jEi fearfuUy high fence, composed partly of stone 
aad partly of briars ; a sort of low stone wall 
with a hedge on the top ; 1 was gaining on 
her f I had the length of a head, the advan- 

I 8 
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tage then of a neck — ^we were close npoB it ) 
then I was hálf the length of a horse^s body 
first. ''Mindr* cried EUen, "mind, dear 
Jem ! — ^mind for your life 1" 

" Dear Jem 1'* but I had no time to think ; I 
nerved myself for the leap ; *^ Overall*' gathered 
himself up as it were. Then^ with a 
tremendouft bound we shot throngh the aír — 
crash^ crash^ throngh the topmost briars^ then 
down, down. I heard a cry behind mt; I 
left the saddle like a shot from a gnn; my 
brain reeled; trees^ fields^ fenees^ sky^ and 
earth whirling rotind and round. 1 came 
heavily on to my head and left shonlder — ^my 
eyes danced with the shock — ^Mghtti as &om a 
tbousand candles glimmered beřore them for 
an instant ; I was stnnned and hdpless. 

How long I lay I don^t know ; I thonght I 
got np a minuté after; I stared helplessly 
aronnd me ; I could scarcely stir. There were 
the broken stirrup-leathers close by me^ which^ 
by breaking^ had doubtless saved my life ; then 
at tbe far end of the field^ I could see 
'Oyerall'ga]lopÍQg madly round and round; close 
to me on the left-hand side was a Kttle pool ; 
behind was the gaping ditch and the tremendous 
fence ; and on the right a shallow marl-pit. 
Where on earth was my cousin? I lifted 
myself on my knees^ sore as I was^ and looked 
firound. Mercy I what did I see ! down in the 
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tnarl-pit lay the noble bkck mare^ evidently in 
her death struggles; and lying with her feet 
xinder the belly of the horše, her head thrown 
back, her &ce as pale as death, the blood pouring 
irom a wound in the cheek — there lay my poor 
cousin. Forgetting stiffness, woonds, every- 
thing which had happened to myself, I leaped to 
my feet and ran to her. Could she be dead ! 
Heaven forbid I I raised her, drew her away 
from the fallen horše, laid her carefally dowh 
on the slope of turf at the top pf the pít, and 
^om the clear tiny runnel which was near^ 
dashed some water over her forehead again 
«nd again — ^but to no effeet ; wild with despair, 
I stood up, looked round and shouted ; alas ! 
there was no one in sight ! Far to the left, in 
the bend of the road tow^rds which we had 
been riding, there was the chimney of a 
cottage — could I but get her there ! Scarce 
sooner thought of than I took her in my arms ; 
her fair head lying on my shoulder as if she 
was calmly asleep, and ran with all the speed 
I was capable of in the direction of the 
cottage. When there, I saw her Jaid upon 
^ a bed, saw restoratives applied for a long time 
in yain; saw at last her beautiful eyes 
open j felt the pressure of a sofb hand on my 
own, and whilst my head grew dizzy with 
delight, heard a whispered thanks that were 
worth kingdoms and sceptres. Then, and not till 
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then, did I discover that I had received á fearful 
bruise upon my left shoulder^ and could 
scarcely move without excruciating agony. 

When, not long after, Tom and Miss Wilton 
arrived^ I was tlie worse off indeed^ and felt as 
if I was nevěr to rise from the sofa on which 
I had stretched myself. 

Well, I got over it, EUen got over it ; but 
the beautiM maře, EUen^s " Pet/' was, before 
that night, a mere mass of carrion. NoW| 

reader, mind if you were to go into shiré 

to the villagé where the great évents lately 
recorded took pláce, you perhaps would fall ín 
with a couple of fair girls, who, in walking With 
you along the lané, might point out to you thé 
spot where their mother was thrown and heiř 
horše killed; andjiow their father picked her 
up and ran with her to the cottage. 
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WiLLiAM Alexander Sandy Hiogins^ '^ Man- 
chester Warehousemaďs Managing Clerk/' as 
lie somewliat grandiloquently described himself, 
went ÍQ Margate to spend his honeymoon. 
This honeymoon was the result of the hymeneal 
alliance formed by him with the lovely and ac- 
Qomplished Miss Martha Buster^ daughter of 
tke well-known cab proprietor of Paddington. 

Mr. Sandy Higgins was a bnsk^ dapper little 
man, strongly resembling, to a lively imagina- 
tion, a walking pattern-card and order-book, 
in a blue dress-coat with gilt buttons. It was 
indeed a marvel (considering the intensity of 
his business habits) how he ever found time to 
be married. It remains to this day a standing 
wonder how he could íind it in his heart to 
leave his beloved ledgers, and the delightful 
retreat of Felican Court, City, to idle away a 
whole fortnight at Margate with Martha, his 
spouse. 

This, however, he did, and of this we háve 
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to speak. Mr. Sandy Higgíns was not ezactly 
an Adonis ; let this be distinctly understood. 
He was possessed of a minuté face of a lively 
brickdust complexion^ flanked by immenae 
vhiikers whicb bad once been red^ but were ' 
now tbickly sown víth grey^ and bis wbole 
iace crowned by a p^rpendicular erest of bair. 
His little ligbt eyes seented to be constructed 
upon the revolving principle; for they were 
nevěr capable of regarding anything vitk a 
«teady gase for tbe space of a single minuté ; 
his nose was oue of those queer ones whieb 
seem to be going on all right, and give pio- 
mise to be fíne Grécian noses^ until they arrive 
elose to their termination^ when they suddeniy 
alter their mindsj and také a sharp tum up- 
ward^ irreparably * damaging their beauty 
thereby. Combiue all these personál advan- 
tages into a harmonious whole^ and you bavě 
Mr. Sandy Higgins as he appeared in generál ; 
add to this description a light ooat and a wide- 
awake, and you háve Mr. Sandy Higgins attíred 
for the sea-side. 

It was about the third day after the happy 
event that Mr. Sandy Higgins, having le$ his 
beloved vMartha at their ^' abode of bliss " (vis., 
the '^ Shrimp Hotel/' board and lodgings thirty 
shillings per week, waiting included), was 
standing at the edge of the sbore, watching the 
foaming crests of the waves leaping towards 
him, doubtless wishing them so many packets 
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oř ''goods as per invoice/' ^ only waiting for 
tbe carrier^s waggon^ or it may be making a 
rough estimate of what marriage liad cost Hlm 
already, and what it was likely to oost him 
before he had doně with it. 

Be this as it may^ a voice close at his ear 
suddenly called out in a stentorian tone^ 
'^What, Higgins? No!'' He was slapped 
on the shoalder with an energy that made him 
shrink; and, torning round, he was greeted 
with the hearty salutation of his old fríend 
Mr. Balph Trotter, and in leas than a minuté 
he waa completely hemmed in by a circle com- 
posed of Messrs. Brown, Green, Jones, and 
Bobínson, all of them Manchester warehouse- 
men's managing clerks, and all particular 
eronies of Mr.' Sandy Higgins. 

Of conise it did not také long to make these 
gentlemen aeqnainted with the blissful occasion 
which had made Mr. Higgins forsake the dear 
delights of his den in Felican Court, City. 
A celebration supper was proposed, and they 
Bucceeded in carrying off Sandy by foree, 
in špite of his írantic entreaties to be allowed 
to go home first, at any rate, to his doye- 
cot, and inform his Martha of his determi- 
natíon. This was langhed down, in a thun- 
dering b^u^helors' peal, as being dowunght 
spooney. 

'^ She'll think Vm drowned 1 " gasped the 
mnfiMTtunate man. 
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A fresh peal of laughter greeted this ohser- 
vation^ and Mr. Sandy Higgins being placed 
ia the centre of a phalanx coraposed of these 
'^thorough men of business," was walked off 
to the '* Cockleshell Commercial Hotel." 

Meauwhile, Mrs. Sandy Higgins, as oue 
may suppose, was as lonely as a bride eould 
well be. She waited tea for the delinquent foř 
a fuU hour and a half; then, even herwoman^s 
patience failing her, she grew wroth, and^ 
in a pet, ordered the tea-things to be removed t 
another half-hour or so elapsed, and her pet 
turned into a fright. '^ He mtíst be drowned/' 
she thought ; '* he nevěr Avould serve me so if 
he wasn't ; " she would nevěr see him again — 
nevěr ; she would go home to her mother, and 
so forth : after which, wiťh a' woman^s con« 
sistency, she put on her bonnet and rushed 
out upon the sands in a statě bordering npo^ 
insanity, peering into everybody^s face as if to 
inquire if they had seen a dead body lately^ 
and if that dead body was her Sandy. At last 
returning to the inn, she, like a sensible, uewlj 
married woman, went up stairs to bed. 

At twelve o^cloek that night, Mr. Sandy 
Higgins, with his eyes shut, his feet describing 
a zigzag path along the pavement, and hio- 
cuping a drinking chorus, was being conveyed 
by a stalwart waiter along Margate streets. 

Whether the ň*eshness of the air did him 
good or what, I don^t know, but when he got 
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to the iňn door^ where his conductor left 
Mm, he did not feel so very tipsy after all, and 
he took his candle, and with the help of the 
balusters managed to get up stairs very credit- 
ably. After a somewhat lengthened endeavonr 
to recollect whether the chamber which he 
Watited was No. 45 oř No. 54 ; No. 45 having 
the preference, into No. 45 he walked. 

Before he put out the light he glanced 
tónfards the bed, and there he discemed as he 
thought the head of his Martha, pressed deep 
ftito the pillow, and seemingly wrapped in a 
peaceful sleep. 

*' Bless her — little dear — (hic) — ^I wont dis- 
tnrb her/^ he murmured, as he undressed, in a 
senes of jerks, and took his pláce in bed ; 
once there, he dropped off instantaneously to 
sleep. 

Mr. Sandy Higgins was wandering about in 
the midst of a bewildering dream, whether he 
was standing on his head upon a claret jug, in 
Elysium, 6r back in Pelican Court, City, 
átruggling with incurably perverse accounts, 
history does not say ; but at any rate he was 
touséd from sleep by a sounding smack on his 
fight eye, which impressed him with the idea 
that the roof was falling in upcm him. He 
bpehed the other eye ; the room was fiUed with 
the day light — it was morning; he had no sooner 
made that discoyery than another savage blow 
iséemed to drive his eyeball into his heád. 
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*' Martha! Martha!^' he cried &LÍnÚj, "what are 
you up to ?'^ 

" Get up, you drunkcn beast, do ! '' thnii- 
dered a voice, certaínly not that of liis bdoved 
wife, and a aledge-hammer blow caught hixn 
on his chest ; this fairly roused bim ; he sat up 
and sbouted murder witb all bis migbt ; sure 
enougb there was a burly monster, balf naked, 
kneeling over bim on tbe bed, bis físts dencbed, 
and one of tbem beld about an incb from his 
nose. 

Sandy bawled and screamed at tbe top of his 
voice ; be tbougbt be was dreaming still^ 
'' Wbere am I ? wbere am I ?" be asked^ in 
bewilderment and terror. 

*^ Wbere are ye ? Iťs in my bed ye are, yc 
drunken divil, ye ? ^^ answered tbe kneding 
figuře, witb a strong Milesian accent. " Come, 
get out of tbis, or TU break all yer poor little 
bones for ye ; get out o' tbis, and don't ye be 
sick on otber people^s beds any more, ye filtby 
little beast, ye 1 Come out of tbis ! ^^ and be 
laid bis band, big and bony, on tbe čollar of 
Sandy^s nigbt-sbirt. 

" Help, belp I '^ sbouted tbe poor victim, 
" belp, police, po-lice I " Anotber dig in tbe 
ribs put an* end to tbe scream witb wbicb be 
was coneluding tbe last word. " I — I ain't in 
yaur bed/' be gasped at last, balf cboked. 

'^ So ye wont get up, wont ye ? '' demanded 
tbe otber, and before our poor little fellow 
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oould make any reply he receired ona hlpyr, 
and then another and another^ each harder 
tbaii the last; Sandy hoirled^ but his ydce was 
fast growing fainter. 

There was a rov outside the dooř, footsteps 
crowded np the atairs^ doors opened and shnt, 
the house was roused^ Sandy and his opponeiit 
had stmggled to the edge of the mattress^ and 
at last orer they rolled^ thump^ thnmp^ on to 
the floor, poor Sandy undermost^ and the big 
man on his stomaeh. 

The Milesian vociferated, Sandy strnggled 
and screamed^ fainter and fainter ; the room- 
door iras burst open; in came the host, 
— ^in came a poUceman from the street — 
in came boots and ostler^ and chambermaids 
wrapped up in blankets for decency^s saké; 
áll the doors irere open down the long landing, 
and every dooř had its sleepy head popped 
^ Ottt, and evcrybody asked everybody else what 
on earth was the matter? In rnshed two 
BiD^eons, tumbling one over the other in their 
eagemess^ and dressing as they came along — 
and in came a military man in moustaches and 
shirt^ with a " Colt " in his hand. 

Then foUowed a generál shindy and hnlla- 
balloo. At last^ after ererybody had yelled 
somebody else dnmb^ and the policeman had 
threatened to také them all into costody^ it was 
^licited írom Sandy that he had^ as he imagined^ 
retíred to his wifďs apartmenty bnt it so hap- 
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pened that his conductor had made a slight 
mistake^ and had safely landed him at tfae 
wroDg hotel; so it was too early for him to 
leave^ he was put into another bedroom to 
sleep till a seasonable hour, and the militaiy 
mau pocketed his revolver ; the surgeons wilJi 
disappointed looks returned their lancet» to 
their c^es; the chambermaids^ remembetiBg 
their scantiness of vesture^ fled along the 
landÍDg to their roonas ; and the Milesian gen« 
tleman^ swearing like a regiment of troopers^ 
got into his bed again. 

It has been intimated that the disconsolate 
spouse of Mr. Higgins went to her bedchamber; 
so she did, but not being able to rest^ being 
haunted with terrific visions of her liege lord 
struggling in the grasp of murderers ; choking 
in the trough of the sea ; lying smashed under 
the wheels of carts and waggons ; toppling 
headlong off beetling eliffs^ and so forth^ she 
rose after a little while^ and went into tbe 
sitting-rooin^ which was upon the samé landing, 
turned on the gas anew^ and taking up the 
" London Journal/' endeavoured to drown her 
conjugal apprehensions in the perusal of a 
romance of love and murder. 

She had not šate long in this position^ wheii a 
rap was heard at the door^ and a waitress entered. 

'^You need not make yonrself uneasy^ 
marm, about the gentleman/' said the good« 
natured girl; " he's all right." ' * 
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" Ah V^ groaned tlie miserable bride — " how 
do 7on know that V^ 

" If you please^ mem^ John the ostler was 
at tfae ' Cockleshelť of an errand, just now, 
and fae saw the gentleman in company with a 
itúmber of other gentlemen in the house^ and 
they was a drinking champagne like one o^clock^ 
ns John says/^ 

" What I" exclaimed Mrs. Higgins^ jumping 
np from her chair — but her indignation may be 
Jeft to the imagination of the reader ; suffice to 
say that, there and then, she came to the reso- 
kition that if her husband did not return to 
brar conjugal bosom that night, she would leave 
)iim on the morrow. To go she was deter- 
inined- — ^but where? Her father she dared 
Bot face ; he would háve boxed her ears, and 
told her to go back again at onee. No; 
fshe had an uncle, a farmer, somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Dover — to his house 
she i;\ ouid go y there she would seek an asy- 
lům from the brutality of her spouse. In- 
qoiring from the girl the time of the first boat 
starting from Margate to Dover on tlm fol- 
lowing morning, and finding that it was at 
an early hour, she resolved to depart by it. 
^ At any rate, it will show him my spirit, and 
bnng him to his senses/^ she thought, " and 
teach him that I wont put np with such goings 
oii- No, nevěr, not if I live to be ninety !" 
And so she retired to rest once more. 
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Mr. Sandy Higgias not being fortboomiiig 
in the moming^ the indomitable lady canriaá 
out her resolution of tlie over night; aod 
caasing not only her luggage, but that of hm 
recreant husband^ to be conveyed to the steam- 
boat, she went on board ; and while Mri Saadj. 
Higgins was still wrapped in his vinons slumb^m 
át the ''Dolphin/' was being carríed rapidly ú\9$, 
the waves in the direction of Dover. 

When at laat that gentleman anmmoned i;^ 
resolution to rise, it was getting on for noaoH 
day ; and ao no sooner was he dressed than wíth 
an aching head and a remorseíul heart he 8€it 
oflF to the " Shrimp Hotel/' 

What was his constemation on his armal to 
be informed that his bride was gone I 

'' Gone ! — ^where?'' he asked^ wildly — and 
in a moment a multitude of thoughts flashed 
through his poor bewildered head — ^not to her 
fatheťs^ surely ; and if she had^ he dnrst not 
háve followed her there^ for his respected 
father«in-law had been, in andent tkneS| & 
ce]ebrated member of the P. B.^ and woold 
háve pounded him to a jelly. 

'^ Gone I" he repeated, standing transfixed 
in the midst of the ball^ to the vast amnsemeai 
of the assembled domestics^ and of the small 
crowd outside^ who heard and hailed the exda* 
xnation with derisive hurrahs. 

At lastj when he had reoovered himaelf snffi- 
ciently to make inquinea as to the conrse 
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taken by his wife, and her probable destina- 
tion^ the poor little man rushed frantically 
down to the steamboat-quay^ and inquired for 
the next Dover boat. 

But the Dover boat did not sail till the next 
morning; and our conimercial bridegroom 
became almost wild with despair. He paced 
up and down the sands till he became an object 
qf speculation and interest^ if not of admi- 
ration^ to the knots of ladies with uglies and 
blue veils, spinsterial bonnets, and maidenly 
hats^ squatting thereupon^ and to the feeble 
swells who attended them ; to the hearty pater-i 
familias, trotting along with his rosy children, 
as a ehild himself agaih ; to the donkey-boys 
and the bathing-women^ and the weather« 
beaten boatmen. 

^^ Ah ! what form was that in the distance 
walking along the pier? Surely it must be 
ahe — ^his lost bríde ! Was there any mistaking 
ťhat elegant form^ the pride of Paddington? 
Could he doubt that shawl and that ginger-t 
bread-coloured bonnet^ with the scarlet poppies 1 
Nevěr 1 And what was she going to do ? She 
was making for the end of the pier, where no 
one was walking. Could it be that she was about 
to plunge into the water ? — could she indeed 
contemplate suicide ? Oh, horror V And away 
started the little man at the utmOst swing of 
his little legs, darting through a scemingly 
impassable b^rricade of crinoline and swclU — 
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away and away tliroiigh a gnmp of donkeys^ 
matrons, spinsters, and children — making a 
cannon against a dripping bathing-woman^ and 
anoiher against the stali of a rendor of maiine 
coríosities — ^parsned bj a tempest of maledic- 
tions, and by tbe cry of *' Stop tbief P^ wBicli a 
yicious little bojr^ whom he had orertnmed^ set 
np ont of revenge for fais fall. 

He reacbes the píer ; he bnrsts throngli a 
gronp gathered at the nearer end^ who í?catter 
at his approach as if he had been a ball from 
an Armstrong gnn^ and they a flock of Solan 
geese. The lady has not yet reached the 
forther extremity. It mnšt be her — ^he gaina 
upon her — ^he is but a few yards behind. She 
is jnst at the extremity of the stone- work ; he 
ntters a cry — *' Martha! Martha!'' There is 
bnt a foot left between her and the termination 
of the stone-work. "Martha! Martha !'' and 
he throwB his arms abont her. She tums — she 
tums and shrieks — it is not his Martha — ^it 
řs an elderly lady of a forbidding aspect. As 
íf a shell had burst before him he starts back^ 
catches' a ropě with his foot, and away he goes 
backwards over the edge of the pier into a 
hundred feet of water. 

It was well for Sandy that he fell where he 
did instead of a little further along, on the 
sharp edge of the boat mopred below, in which 
čase his neck and his history míght both hare 
been cut considerably shorter; as it was, he 
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merely fell into the green depths of sea; and 
his cotmie had been far too eccentric and 
marked by too many observers for his fall to 
pass unnoticed^ even if the violent screams of 
the startled and affirighted lady had not called 
additiotial attention to the faet. 

He had scarcely sunk vhen one or two 
stalwart boatmen dashed into a boat^ which 
vas lying by the shore^ and pulled off to him^ 
•o that he was soon dragged from the ^' áo* 
Touring elemenť' imhurt in body. savé a little 
shortoess of breath and a great nausea from 
the amount of salt water he had swallowed in 
his involuntary descent : but presenting, nevěr** 
theless^ a very damp^ dtaggled, ludicrous ap- 
pearance^ as he was conveyed to that shore along 
whieh he had so lately been gall^ntly careeringi 
as he imagined, to the rescue of his bride. 

He was carried to the inn^ formerly the 
abode of bliss but now of desolation, and 
having no change of apparél he was forced to 
retire to bed^ where^ afker imbibing sundry 
steaming potations of brandy and water^ he fell 
to sleep. 

Early in the moming he woke, now tho- 
ronghly sobered and fílled with a determina^ 
tioa to mx>ver his lost treasure or perish in 
the endeavour. 

Nině o^clock fonnd him down on the quay^ 
and among a miscellaneous mass of people 
atarnggling to cross the gangway into the 
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Dover steamboat^ and íighting vainly "with the 
baskets and nimbrellas which women so per-p 
sistentlj Btick into one^s ribs, and jam upon 
one^s toes in a crowd. 

Ah, terrible Dover voyage ! terrible to un-i 
travelled countryfolk and cockneys, shall we 
not say^ '^ lili robur et ses triplex circa pectus 
erat/' who, first of Cockneydom or Gaffer-land, 
planted his foot and carpet bag on' the quiver^ 
ing deek of a Dover steamer. Sandy was not 
more than mortal^ and^ therefore^ was not 
proof against the perils of this voyage; he 
who had travelled so many hundreds of miles on 
landy had nevěr before ventured further than 
I Gravesend along the " Silent Highway/' nor 
more than a mile or two on a calm day npon 
the sea. So^ no sooner was the steamboat 
fairly upon her course^ snorting^ and quivering^ 
and shakingy and dashing the foam irom her 
paddle-wheels^ than Sandy began to feel a 
craving for brandy and a peeuliar inner emo- 
tion — a few minutes more and he resigned 
himself to the steward. 

But the world was circumnavigated — ^the 
northwest passage was at last discovered— rand 
even Mr. Sandy Hi^ins^s voyage to Dover was 
accomplished in course of time ! 

Once again on terra firma^ his energies re- 
vived^ and he began to consider what could 
be doně towards obtaining a clue as to the 
whereabonts of his wife; with this idea, he 
hung about the landing-place some time^ a^i^ 
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qnestioned one porter after another whether 
they had seen a '^ good-looking, rather stout, 
lady ^* land from the Margate boat yesterday. 
In course of time he was circled by a ring of 
porters, boatmen^ loungers^ and cadgers^ to all 
of whom he was explaining the distinguishing 
marks of the lost. Mrs. Higgins^s appearance ; 
but^ alas ! no one seemed to háve seen the lady 
in question. '' Whaťs the go V* asked another 
porter, pressing up to the outside óf the circle, 
and looking curiously between the heads as if 
expecting to behold some extraordinary ^' lusas 
natnrse '' within the centre. 

'' Gemman wants his wife/^ observed a 
stalwart boatman who formed one of Sandy^s 
body-guard. 

*' Pat rather — turn-up nose — good-looking, 
brown bonnet and red flowers. Haven^t seen 
her, háve you. Jim V^ asked a porter of the 
new comer. 

" When did she show last ?" inquired that 
personage. 

*' Margate boat — yesterday momin' V^ 

" Then it was her V* he exclaimed "with 
enthusiasm. *^ Seen her, ah ! took her laggage 
up to the ' Flounder ' for her yesterday, when 
she landed/^ 

*' Eh ?" called out the excited husband from 
the middle of the press. 

^^ Cock-up nose, red cheeks, fine woman as 
to size/' 

'' Yes, yes V* exclaimed Sandy. 
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" A 'ead taller nor you íb, úr" 

'' Yes, yes 1^' 

"Not werry goodJooking — rather ťother 
way P' 

'^ Yes — ^no — very good-looking," intemipted 
Mr. Higgins ; " but it is her I" 

" Califomia-coloured bonnet^ and a sight of 
red flowers about it V 

'• Yes, yes, yes, iťs her sure enough I" 
called out the elated little man. " Where ú 
she ? také me to her \" and he sprang from 
the circle of his attendants and caught the man 
by the arm. 

'^ Oh yes ! Til také ye to her, that is if she 
ainH gone/' said the porter. " Come along," 
and so they moved off, Sandy and his goide 
first, and not a few of the yonnger ones of the 
crowd foUowing behind to " see the fun/' 

At last they arrived at the hotel, which iras 
a very large and very splendid one, so that even 
then Sandy could not help marvelling at the 
indiscretion of his spouse in coming to such an 
expensive establishment. 

'* Is there a stout lady staying here — ^came 
yesterday — ^good looking — India shawl — ^fresh- 
colonred — ringlets V^ inquired the forlom hus- 
band, rather incoherently, of the very gentle- 
manly footman. 

"Stout lady? Yessir. Game yesterday? Yessir. 
Second floor — number seven. ^Spects her ''us- 
bandto-day? Yessir. Show you up, sir? Yessir,'' 
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" Ezpected me to-day V cried Sandy in a 
n^tufe, as he fidlowed tibě Takt up the wide 
stain. 

'' Her hnslMiiid — ^wdl I nevěr !" exdaimed 
a ladylike-Iookiiig waitress^ glancing irith soine- 
ihiiig like oontempt at Mr. Sandy^s diminutive 
8Í2e and not remarkably arústocratíc appear- 
ance. 

The magnificent staircaae, after a few steps^ 
took a giaoefal cnrve upwards from a landing 
placé npon which were bnsts^ statues^ pictures^ 
and a perfect array of flowering shrubs in im- 
mense tree-pots. Just as onr hero and his con- 
doctor were making the tnm^ Sandy heard a 
female yoice, and a lady rashed down the 
f^tairs, and daahing past the valet^ predpitated 
berseif, with a cry of delight^ into Sandy^s arms. 

Another momenty and she jumped away, 
with her arms extended in air and uttering 
scream after scream. 

Sandy was transfixed with amazement— it 
was not his wife ! 

The lady tomed purple with confusion — ^it 
was not her husband 1 

Before Sandy could speak, he felt an iron 
grasp on the back of his neck^ and tuming 
ronnd disoemed a tall gentleman with grey 
moustaches and fiery eyes, shaking a thick 
Malacca cane foriously in his right hand^ and 
evidently choking with rage. 

The lady, too, percdved the new comer^ and 
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giving vent to a tbrilling shriek^ to which all 
lier formcr efforts had been infantine, she buried 
ber face in ber bands. 

'*A-a-b ! seducer ! scoundrel ! villáin ! Pil 
bavě his blood ! his blood P^ sbouted the man 
witb the grey moustache^ glaring at Sandy 
^vitb bis bloodsbot eyes^ as the smáli man sbook 
in bis grasp. 

Sandy mafde a desperate efiFort — he twisted 
himself ronnd and darted nnder bis opponenťs 
arm ; a tremendous klck^ bowerer, caught bím 
as he was descending the first step^ and con- 
siderably aecelerated bis progress, for he flew 
at once down the remainder of the stairs^ and 
landed upon the mat at the bottom. ' 

Bruised and sore, he did not wait for a 
momenty but picked himself up and rushed 
beadlong from the house. 

He had gone a good distance along the street 
before be recovered the violent agitation into 
wbieli such an untoward conrse of erents had 
tbrown him ; at last be puUed up. 

E/cflecting that it was most probable tbat 
bis wife was in Dover or soraewhere near, and 
that his recent mistakes did not prove any- 
thing except that three ladies at least were'' 
stout and fresb-coloured^ and adorned their 
bead-gear with scarlet poppies, he looked ont for 
an inn; fínding one of a more modest appearance 
than the one from which he had made so preci- 
pitate an exit^ beentered and ordered hisdinner. 
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, Having despatclied that refection, and solaced 
himself as well as he conld with a cigár, he 
strolled down on tbe beach with a view of 
pursuing fresli inquiries ; " Besides, who knows 
b«t that she may be upon the beach too," he 
said to himself. 

He had not long paced along on the stoues^ 
which form the beach at Dover, and which 
were shining aňd hot in the afternoon sun, 
when he discerned a female figuře eyidently 
naaking for him at a rapid páce. Not 
to be doně this timc, Sandy shaded his eyes 
from the sun, and gazed intently at the ap- 
proaching figuře. Oh horror of horrors ! it 
was the lady on whose account he had been 
kicked I His first impulse was to fly, his secoud 
was to wait her approach and deliberately telí 
her to her face what he thought of her. 

Sut she rushed up to him, she caught his 
arm, there was distraction in her looks, her 
v6ice was broken, " Sir, sir, my dear sir I" 

" Don^t, my good woman; doúH, ma'am; the 
people are looking at us,^' cried the distracted 
Stody, endeayouring, but in vain, to dislodge 
her grasp of his arm, and looking round him 
in dread lest the grey moustaches of her 
husband should appear. 

" Savé me, savé me from him ! " cried the 
lady as she tightened her hold. 

'^Prom whom?^' asked our hero bewildered, 

^' From my husband ; he has been twice in 
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a limatic asylům ; lie is jealous of jon, he has 
threatened to kill me^ and you too ; he is very 
detennined } oh^ savé me 1 " 

Here was a pretty go. " What can I do ? " 
asked poor Sandy ; " how cau I savé you ? Kill 
Tne, will he ! 1^11 h&ve the monster taken up 
immediately/^ 

'^ Protéct me till I can reium to my fEtther. 
I dare not stay here^ my life is not safe with 
him one hour V' cried tb^ unhappy lady. '^ Oh, 
protéct me from him V' 

^' Will you come to my inn ?" said Sandy; 
" you can get a train soon^ perhaps, to to vn, 
and then yoďU be safe ; but donH hang on me 
so, there uvili be a crowd directly 1 — don^t I^' 
he cried implc»ringly. 

Thus admonished, the lady^ who indeed 
scarcely seemed to know what she had been 
doing, witbdrew her hand from oor frienďs 
arm^ and walked up the beach by his side. 

The beach was steep, and the lady fatigued, 
so Sandy offered his arm agáin ; shle took it. 

Our hero was thoroughly wretched ; what if 
this woman was to be an incombrance upon 
him^ what if she had formed a fatal fondness 
for his personál charms^ and would continue 
through life to haunt himJ the thought was 
too horrible ; she must be got rid of 1 

Tbey had proceeded but a little way into 
the town^ and were not far from Sandy^s 
quarters, and the lady was hanging heavily 
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on his arm^ when whom should our hero see 
coming down the street^ coming directly 
towards them^ but — his vnfe herself — and a 
MAN I — a man on whose arm she was leaning 
^th evident affection ! 

^' Martha V^ shouted our hero, with a crjr in 
which was blended joy, love, jealousy, hatred, 
wonder and amazement ; and breaking £rom his 
lady companion he rushed to his bride. 

'' Away ! away !^' screamed that lady. 
^' Palse, £alse man ! wreteh, deceiver ! Oh — 
oh — oh !^' and here in a tornádo of sobs and 
screams, she baried her head under the folds 
of her companion's coat and fainted away. 

^^ Who — who — ^who are you, sir ? '' asked 
Sandy, his face as red as iire, and quivering 
with his jealousy. 

^' Her uncle ! ^' was the answer in an indig- 
nant voice ; ^^ and if you come nearer TU knock 
you down, you scoundrel, I will ; you sneaking 
dirty blackguard, you ! '' 

"But Tve looked for her everywhere, in- 
4eed I háve; and Fve been nearly mad — I 
did wrong — ^but Tve foUowed her — " 

^' 6q away, or Fll knock you down I say," 
roared out the burly farmer. 

The sledge hammer-like físt raised with 
those words, was quite capable of performing 
the feat^ Moreover, a policeman at that 
moment stepped up, and eaught hold of 
Sandy^s coUar. *^ Move on/' said the man in 
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blae to our hero^ and to the crowd which had 
of course coUected. 

*' She Í8 my wife/' cried Sandy^ resisting, 

** Move on/^ commanded the policeman^ en- 
forcing hÍ8 order Yrith. a vigorous push. 
^ Indignation took hold of our hero^s heart 
at this juncture. Had he gone through so 
much for this? suffered such troubles to be 
thus rewarded? Yes, he would move on. 
She was \frith her uncle. She migbt go. 
Go to her father ; what did he care ? Why 
did he marry ? and so forth. 

And 80^ without another look at his wife, 
Sandy marched off. The stranger lady had 
disappeared — that was a consolation anyhow. 

When he arrived at his inn^ there was seated 
in the sitting-room^ which had been appro- 
priated to him^ a disagreeable-looking thin- 
faced gentleman, with immense moustache 
and beard, and another gentleman with a 
round blotchy countenance^ gamished also 
by a moustache^ which, however, was ragged 
and not in a flourishing condition, and wearing 
a military undress frock. 

Both rose — the disagreeable-looking man 
made a grave bow, and introduced himself and 
companion. 

" Šelf — Shuter, Captain 7th Hussars ; lieu- 
ténant Gorby, 9th Foot — a-hem !" 

Mr. Higgins gave a bow of bewilderment. 

" On behálf of Colonel Bangei^ — ^you know, . 
vou know/' explained the man with the beiard. 
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" No, I clonit \" said Mr. Higgins, more be- 
•wildered than ever. 

" Affair of hónour — caught you with wife — 
I Vlve — aw — I aw — háve the honour to wait on 
you/' 

The dreadful truth now burst upon our 
poor friend in all its fulness of horror. It 
was a challenge — he was to íight a duel. He 
had read of such affairs^ but he had imagined 
they only belonged now-a-days to the Conti- 
Bent. Hé w,9.s too much horrifíed to speak 
-^his knees sought each otheťs company, and 
knocked together ; he felt as if his hair was 
creeping about all over his head; he had a 
suffocating sensation in his throat. 

"Thought you might not háve a friend 
iiere" said the captain — " aw ! So the lieu- 
tenant will be most happy to — aw \" 

"Most happy/* interrupted the younger 
officer, with an elaborated smile. 

" You are too, too kind/' gasped out Sandy, 
with a melancholy resignation. 

'^ Thaťs well, aw — ^then/' said the captain, 
turning to the lieutenant, " six to-morrow — 
fields, Canterbury-road — aw — then I can go— 
good-day V and, with a still graver bow than 
before, the captain left the apartment, leaving 
the commercial man and the lieutenant to- 
giether. 

Beaders must picture to themselves bow 
jovial the lieutenant became, and how jocosely 
h^ arranged, to his own satisíactioD, the pre- 
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paration for Sandy to kill or be killed^ at aa 
early hour on the following moming; how 
Sandy emptied tumbler after tumbler of brandy 
and vater^ in his nervonsness, tiU he found 
courage^ and vapoured about the apartment 
with a pistol wbich Lieutenant Oorby had pro- 
duced for his inspection, measuring distances, 
and taking imaginary deadly aims at certain 
objects in the room^ to the great delight of 
that gallant offieer^ I just hint to the reader^ 
leaying his imagination to fill np the picture 
as it best may. 

At last^ in the midst of a frenasy of valour, 
at the onset of wbich he had insisted on try* 
ing to get up a boxing mátoh between himself 
and the vaiter, and reeled about tbe room spař- 
ring vildly at the aír^ Sandy was captured and 
taken to bed. 

Moming came^ and he was knocked np 
by the chamber-maid^ as she thought^ in 
order that he might depart by the early 
train. When he first opened his eyes' the 
feeling as if his head was cloven in two sepa* 
rate and distinct.portions absorbed allothers; 
but at last^ slowly but surely^ the misery of 
his position developed itself. Going to a 
duel — ^going to be shot — ^ah ! why did he not 
telí a magistráte yesterday — why was he šach 
an ass as to accept the challenge — he that 
nevěr since boyhood had fíred a pistol in his 
life ? To his excited imagination^ the room 
tumed round with him ; duellists stood at ei^ďb 
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of the fonr eonters^ vith their deadly weapons 
pointed at his breast. The spots in the páper 
tumed into pistol buUets; the red pattern of 
the carpet was transformed into ffhastlr bleed* 
mgw^nds. 

Dressing himself by a senes of efForts^ which 
might háve been mistaken for the contortions 
of an unsuccessfal acrobat^ he descended the 
stairs. 

When he got to his sitting-room^ the gallant 
lientenant was already in waiting for him^ with 
a pnnctnality which poor Sandy would wíllingly 
háve dispensed with. His thin legs were 
crossed behind a chair back, he had a cigár in 
his hand^ and was sipping a glass of bitter 
beer^ as cooUy as if it was a balí of a very dif- 
ferent kind to which he was about to condnct 
onr hero. On a side table lay a carpet bag 
and a polished mahogany case^ upon which 
8and/s eye fell the moment he entered the 
room. 

Poor Sandy^s teeth chattered as he shook 
hands with his second. He šate down to the 
table withont speaking a word. 

"Háve a cup of coffee; itTl steady your 
nerveš/' said the military gentleman^ ponring 
out the bevers^e mentioned« ''Do you feel 
np to the mark; eh ?'* 

" Not — ex-ac-tly/' answered the unfortunate 
victim. 

"Ah! — ^first affair, perhaps — ^notUng when 
you^re ušed to it/' 
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" Is — ^he — Í8 my — is the colond a very good 
. shot?'^ asked Sandy, burning his throat witli 
the hot coffee, in his agitation. 

" Snuff a candle at twenty paces^^' responded 
ihe officer^ sucking away at his cigár. Sandy^s 
countenance grew deadly pale, and the cap in 
his hand; as he attempted to set it down^ clat- 
tered agaiust the saucer like a select sólo on 
the castanets^ or the '^ Bones^' of the Ethiopian 
serenaders. 

*' Come/' exclaimed the military gentleman^ 
pulling out his watch ; " quarter to six — cab's 
been here ever so long — ^must be punctaal, 
you know — bolt that coffee, and leťs be 
ott." 

Sandy gave a great sigh ; shut his eyes tight 
and gulped down his coffee ; then^ rising, he 
indued himself with his upper coat^ shaking 
all the while like the feathers in a lady^s 
bonnet^ and followed his companion down the 
stairs. 

But alas for the valoůr of the commercial 
body of England ! alas for the great fight that 
was nevěr to come off I just as they had been 
shnt np in the cab that was to convey them 
to the battle*field^ three sturdy policemen 
rushed forward from some ambosh or other, and 
secured those men of war. 

They were carried off to a police-statidb^ to 
the great and undisgui^ed delight of Sandy and 
ihe immense disgust of the lieutenant. 
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Locked up in a damp chill police-station^ 
tbcy were left with nothing to do but peruse 
tfae framed ruleB hung upon the walls, and 
revel in their own meditations. After they 
had^been in durance some time^ another trio 
of policemen arrived, escorting Colonel Banger^ 
< and the gallant Captain Shuter. 

The eoloneťs rage npon seeing our hero was 
tremendous; he rushed at him like a savage, 
and had made short work of him but for the 
interference of a gigantic constable, who flung 
himself before him, and received unmoved the 
brunt of bis attack. 

Being carried before a magistráte, the foes 
were ordered to find sureties for their peace- 
fulness towards everybodyin generál, and each 
other in particular, for the nexttwelve months; 
' this the three military gentlemen accomplished 
with great readiness, but unfortunate Sandy, 
not possessing any friend in Dover who would 
pledge himself for his twelvemontVs peace- 
folness, was committed to prison. 

So, thanks to the landlord of Sandy^s hotel, 
who had overheard the inebriate blusterings of 
our hero on the preceding night, no valorous 
blood flowed on that eventful morning. 

Sandy was committed to prison, but he did 
not remain long in confinement; for Mrs. 
Higgins, with a woman^s returning affection, 
sought him out and eventually found him in 
his cell. Everything that had taken pláce was 
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forgotten in the new anxiety, her uiicle was 
appealed to^ and, after mach gnimbling and 
growling, consented to become one surety and 
found another in a neighbouring farmer ; and 
sOy afiier such a list of troubles^ Mrs. Martha 
Higgins carried her husband irom the pláce of 
his incarceration in triumph and tears^ safe 
írom the pistols^of duellÍ3ts and the toils of 
the law 1 
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TflB " Log and Lobsteť^ is a little public-house 
where the beer is fresh and sparkling^ and^ 
where, on a suinmer's evening^ you can sit in 
the cool sanded parlour and ifratcli at yonr ease 
the stream of omnibuses^ market-carts^ gigs^ 
and conveyances of all sorts^ good^ bad^ and in- 
differenty flowing to and from London^ some 
two miles off. It was in the sanded parlour 
that I haye mentioned^ that Joe Muzzle (one 
of the only conscientious cabmen I ever knew) 
and myself were seated^ in the company of two 
long clay pipes^ and two tankards of ale. 

'^ Did you ever háve a struggle for your 
life, Joe V' I asked. 

*' Can't say as ever I did, except it be for 
the wittáls, and wittals is life, as I také it/' he 
])eplied^ with a grim laugh, and immediately 
proceeded to explore the recesses of his pewter 
pot. 

I laughed heartily^ as in duty bound. When 
my mirth waa oyer, and when Joe had himself 

L 2 
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got oyer bis delight at his own T?itty rexuark, 
he addedj looking me fvll in the face — 

" Ho, I nevěr had no struggles for my life^ 
sír ; háve you ?" 

'' Well, I canH remember more than one/^ I 
answered ; " but that was a strugglc' — Bome* 
thing to talk about/' And I nodded my head 
towards him, M^ith an air of one who had some* 
thing to disdose, and took a few short whifis 
of my pipe. 

'* How was it ?" he asked eagerly^ resttng 
his elbow on the table, and then his head on 
his hand, in an approved attitnde of attention. 

" Well, rU telí yon. YouVe heard of the 
Bhine, I snppose V He nodded assent, with his 
pipe in' his mouth. ''Well, when I was a 
younger man than I am noV, with lots of 
money, and nothing in particular to do, exoept 
lonnge into my tailoťs of a moming, and when 
I got tired of that, loiter np and down the 
streets for a bit ; and when that wearíed me^ 
stroll into the billiard-room ; and when playing 
grew troublesome to me, go to my lodgings, 
open my law-books, and go dff into a dose over 
a paragraph of Fearne or Sugden, till my 
cigár tnmbled ont of my mouth on t^ the book 
before me, and I woke np just soon enough to 
qnench the buming edge of the page-*-«boat 
that time, Joe, I thonght, as ' everybody^ weat 
np the Bhine, I might as well follow l^ir ex- 
ample. So^ pnttíng a dean sUbrt on my bapk^ 
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I packed up another^ with a few other artides, 
in a carpet-bag^ and started off. 

" Well, now, Vm not going to describe the 
Bhine — ^a great many people háve doně tbat 
already ; and^ as I am disposed to think^ and 
others besides me, a great deal too many ecsta- 
BÍes háve been spent over it. It ís a grand 
rirer^ and deserves mnch of the admiration and 
fine writing which háve been laid so thick upon 
it by most who bavě doně a Continental tour; 
but just now I am not disposed to get up an 
enthusiasm in its favour. At that tíme of my 
life^ however, before Mrs. Glib and the little 
ones had worn away all romance, the oase was 
very diiSferent. Then I nsed to love, and no 
one better, to lie on the soft grass, and to look 
up on crag, and castle, and mountain, and 
vaterfall, and to die away in a half dream, tíll 
the rents in the old ruius were all mended for 
me — and the world appeared to háve rolled back 
with me a fewcenturies — and the grey walls were 
all manned with stout forms in mail — and the 
bushes up the hill-side changed, like those in 
the * Lady of the Lake/ into grim warriors, 
preparing to make a descent upon the valley 
below j or, better still, in the dusk of evening, 
when legends embodied, spectre and ghoul and 
phantom grinned through the broken loopholes, 
and fiitted round the tops of the tall crags, and 
came íloating down the streams, and stood, 
giant-like^ against the red evening sky '* 
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But here I found I was getting far past tlie 
comprehension of my fnend Joe, the cabman. 

" Those were the sort of things I ušed 'to 
think of, Joe, my boy V' I said ; " now Pm 
obliged to turn my attention from mountain/ 
and crag^ and castle, and to tbink of Sally^s 
French, and Mary^s music, and Joe^s schooling, 
and abont the precious health of their precious 
mother — thaťs it, Joe I" 

Joe could imderstand this, and . he smiled 
knowingly. 

'^ Well, at that time, when neither Sal, noť 
Mary, nor Joseph were in being, and I had not 
begun to write sonnets to their mother-that-^ 
was-to-be : having nothing to trouble me, I* 
was in a fit statě to eujoy the Rhine, and I did 
enjoy it. I revelled in it — ^roUed myself up ia 
the scenery, as it were — sung scraps of songs^ 
in bad German — smoked bad German cigars — 
made love to ugly German women, simply be- 
cause they were German — and for no other 
reason under the sun. 

" In our steamboat there were two people 
whom I particularly noticed. One was an 
English girl — oh, such a pretty little creature; 
Joe ! — such glossy brown hair, such soft házel 
eyes — such a clear, healthy complexion ! Ab, 
Joe ! there^s nothing like an English woman^ 
after all !^' 

Joe nodded, and taking up his tankard, put 
it to his lips, with a wink/and a secoňd ineli^ 
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i^iiíon of his head^ as if he would combine in 
the draught he was about to také the health 
of the whole of his fur country women. 

" Well, of course, being a countrymau of 
h«rs, I sidled up, and began to say some pretty 
bits of nonsense to her ; for^ to make no bones 
of the matter^ I had faUen phimp in love with 
her — fidrly over head and heels. She blushed, 
and smiled, and gave me pretty and modest 
answersy in a low, musical voice^ and seemed, 
as I thonght^ pleased T?ith my attention — for 
yoa mnst remember I was a smart^ well-looking 
young man then^ Joe, whatever matrimony and 
a family may háve reduced me to now. Well^ 
eívery minnte I fell deeper and deeper in love 
vith her ; when just as I was in the midst of 
a very pretty speech indeed^ to which she was 
listening with eyes cast down, and^ as I thought, 
a flush upon her cheek^ up came an immense 
German fellow from the cabin — a tremendous 
Greature — ^with all the lower part of his face 
covered with bristles, giving me the idea of his 
being formerly ^stuffed in horsehaiť like a couch^ 
and that the stuffing had come out at his face. 
He made straight at us, with two lamps of eyes 
glaring at me^ and the smoke of an immense 
cigár curling ronnd his big, broad nose; he 
came up to us — I stared at him with what has 
been called^ I believe, a ^ British staré ^ — 
which^ I suppose^ is the height of supercilious- 
ness and of impertinence. The lady became as 
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red 88 scarlet, and taking the great £it ana, 
like the trank of an dephant^ which be poked 
before her^ she stammered out to me — 

*' ' My huBband^ sir P 

*^ Ah 1 it was all oyer. Well^ I gulped down 
m 7 bitter disappointment and my love ; and^ aa 
-well as I conld^ put a good face on the matter. 
I spoke to my big rival ; I asked him how he 
did^ and so forth ; said I was glad to see him, 
and so on ; told him it ir as a fine day, and 
employed such other gems of conversation as I 
conld think of at the time — ^but nevěr a word 
to me spoke the Oerman. 

He kept his big lamps of eyes glaring upon 
me for about two minutes, and then, tnrning 
to his pretty wife^ he made a sound like that 
produced by grating ginger, which came from 
the depths of his beard^ and which I supposed 
to be a sentence iu the Grerman tongue, and 
looked at me again. Then her pretty lips 
opened, and she delivered an answer to him^ alao 
in the ginger-grating language, blnshing all 
the while; then the German gave a grunt 
and a nod^ both at me ; and his wife said, 
mth a sweet smile^ but with eyes still down* 
cast — 

'^ ^ My husband does not speak English^ sir/ 

" I did not know what to do^ so I bowed at 
him and smiled at her, which smile he saw, and 
the lamps in his face seemed to háve been 
trimmed with fresh oil, or somethiog else^ for 
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they bumt more fiercely ťhan ever. This statě 
of tbings was too nupléasant to be soffered to 
exist long. I was afraid to make any more of 
my pretty speeches to the lady^ even in the 
presence of the man who did not speak English, 
feeling certain that he would interpret any look 
of eommon dvility into a declaration of love 
and proposal of elopement ; so^ afteir a little 
pause of awkward silence^ the lady looking down 
at her own little boots — ^her husband standing 
bolt uprightj staring at me with his eyes dis- 
tended to their utmost stretch^ and myself 
blushing up to the ears^ and vainly searching 
for something to say or do— -I stammered out an 
adien^gave a comprehensive bow, to include both 
the husbandandwife^ tumedmyback abruptly^ 
and hid my eonfusion behind the paddle-box« 

" There I remained^ gazing on the water, and 
thinking all sorts of dreadful and suicidal 
thoughts — ^feeling that life had nothing worth 
having in store for me, but that it was hence- 
forth to be, as our old housekeeper at home 
would phrase it, only, a ^Sarah of the Deserť 
for me, and that the best way to get out of the 
dreary monotony of being alive, would be to 
flatten my nose on the cold stones at the bottom 
of the Bhine. But I got over it, you see, and 
I wouldn^t change that wife of mine — who is, 
I dare say, at the present time sitting calmly 
by the fire daming stockings for our progeny — 
for all ^e fraua and frauleins in German^^ 
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and fifty boat-loads of my own countrywomea 
put together ! Well, that day was just nothing 
else to me than a long misery ; and directly it. 
grew dusk^ I rushed down stairs to my berth, 
roUed my šelf up in the sheet^ and devoted my- 
šelf to forgetfulness. 

" I appeared to háve been asieep some two oV 
tliree hoars^ for I saw the moon shining 
brightly in through the windows of the eabin> 
and from several piles of travelling wrappers 
and cloaks roond me came deep nasál utter- • 
ances^ one after the other singly^ and then 
joined in chorus. I closed my eyes again ; but 
whether it was the effect of the snoring, or 
wheth^ it was the thought of my little love 
. passage which came uppermost^ I don^t know^ 
but no quiet rest ivas for me^ so I found 
myself soon upon my l^s^ and on to the deek. 
When there, to my astonishment^ I discovered 
that we were not.moving a bit, that the paddle* 
wheels were motionless, and the boat herself 
appeared to be anchored. There was a clink*' 
ing of iron somewhere down in the lower 
regions among the machinery, and a bustle on 
deek. Espying the captain crawling up the steep 
ladder from some inner recess where the naen 
had their berths, I asked him what was the 
matter — what was the reason that we were not 
progressing. He answered me shortly, that 
there was some little thing wrong with the 
machinery, but that it would soon be alt right. 
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aaá then left me to vociferate a voUey of direc*- 
tions to the engineers who were hammering 
a^ray below deek. 

^^ I looked round : it was a glorious night. 
Far to the front and far behind there lay the 
noble river, "with the moon and the hosts of 
stars reflected npon it. On the one side was 
a misty^ indescribable country, and on the 
otber rose a tall erdg^ with a ruined castle npon 
the snmmit. I formed the wild idea of going 
on shore. Why shonid I not, when the boat 
was lying idle ? So I went after the captain 
again, and made the requ^st that I shouid be 
allowed to go on shbre to look at the castle, 
and told him that if he would send a boat with 
me, his men could leave, and call for me agaiu 
in an hour or half an hour, or whenever he 
wanted to go on again. He demurred, and 
ga^e his beard a doubtful stroke or two with 
his hand ; but as I foUowed up my request 
with something more substantial, he at length, 
to my great delight, acceded to my wish. 
The boat was lowered, and I jumped into it. 
Jnst as I seated myself, I looked back at the 
steamer, and who shouid I see leaning over the 
side, with his eyes glistening ominously in the 
moonlight, but the bearded Qerman. 

*' ^ Wretch ! what brings him out of his bed 
át thistime of night, I wonder?^ said I between 
xny teeth. 

I tumed my baok to the obnoxious sight^ 
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and the men soon pnlled me to the shore^ and 
landed me just under the huge cliff. After pro- 
mising to call for me in an hoor^s time^ they 
lowed back again with all their might to the 
steamer. I listened to the splash, splash^ splash- 
ing of their oars for a minuté or two, and then 
commenced the ascent of the crag ; it was fear- 
fully steep and very slippery, and as moonlight 
is a very uncertain light to climb by, I had more 
than once tó go down on my hands and knees, 
and Btruggle on as I best might, seizing hold 
of roots and twigs^ tuíts of moss, anything, 
indeed, that wonld give lne a lift ; ať last, I 
got to the summit; out of breath, and hot with 
my hard scramble. After staying a minuté or 
so, just. to regain a stock of that useíul com- 
modity, breath^ and looking up at the building 
under which I stood^ I began to consider if I 
could climb that too. It appeared to be the 
half of what must at one time háve been a 
good-sized round tower — ^the walls were im- 
mensely strong and thick. I saw that could I 
climb to the top, I should háve araple space to 
walk backwards and forwards along the semi- 
circle which they formed. Scarcely thought 
of than begun; I fíxed my feet into holes 
which I guessed at by their darkness, and 
seized hold hold of any projecting points which 
came into the way of my hands, — ^you may be 
sure I tested them well before trusting my 
weight to them. At last I swung myself up 
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to the summit.' ' ' Hurrah/ said I^ as I 
valked forward to the middle of the tower 
iirall^ and looked around me. 

" Ohy how beautiful a scene it was ! the 
Bhine at my feet^ silvered with the light^ 
flowing far away ; lights here and there oyer 
the ydde plain in front of me, as from scat- 
tered towns and villages; patches of land lit 
by the moonlight; deep masses of shadowy 
woody and here and there the roof of some tall ^ 
bniloing ílashing back the rays of the moon ; 
in the middle of the riirer there was a dark ob« 
^ct studded with a fev duli red lights ; this I 
knew to be the steamer : higher up the river 
another rock, seemingly similar to that on 
which I stood, jutted boldly out from the line 
of the shore; under my standing-place the 
wall of the tower went down for some seventy 
or eighty feet, and at its base there was a 
slight projection or ledge of stone, bordered 
with a few shrubs, tbrough which I could see 
tiie rock striking in a fearful precipice right 
•down to the Bhine. I scarcely liked that 
yiew ; it made me giddy and I walked to the 
end of the semicircle, where a shattered frag- 
ment of wall rose a little higher ; against this 
I sat. What a pity, I thought, that I forgot 
to ask the captain tbe name of this rock and 
castle. I took irom my pocket a map of the 
Bhine, and holding it up where the moonHght 
could shine on it> I tried to make out my 
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position froxn the windings of the river. I 
partly did so; but as I could not read the 
uames of the places without great labour^ I 
gave it np^ and began to jumble together all 
the legends I had read into a sort of ^ Pot 
pourri/ and applied them to the fragment of 
shattered magnifícence upon which I sat. 

" Shadowy forms in white vestments flitted 
round me as I thought on^ — men in suits of 
mail swarmed up the side of the tower, either 
to kick me over^ or to mount guard and*^ 
*What was that?' I jumped to my feet ; st 
the other end of the wall^ at the pláce where 
J had elimbed np, was the fígnre of a man 
coming slowly towards me — ^nay, what was 
worse still, to my horror I saw it was the very 
man himself^ his heavy clnmsy form^ his great 
beard^ his glaring eyes, — ^it was the German, 
and none other. How did he get heve? 
What did he come for? My blood ran cold: 
closer he came to me — still closer and closer, 
his eyes steadily íixed upon mine. Flncking 
np.at least a show of courage^ I made a mo- 
tion with my hand towards the river^ and the 
scenery on the other side/ and said, in a voice 
which I could feel trembling and broken, — 

" ' Beau— ti— fol— isn^t it ? ' 

^' He answered, in a tone which thrilled me 
to my heart^ something in Oerman^ and, 
coming with one stride close up to me^ seised 
me by the arm. My terror grew extréme* - 
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. " ' "What do you want ? ' I asked^ or rather 
shouted^ forgetting his ignorance of the Englisk 
toDgue'; but I suppose my look interpreted 
my words, for he replied in a moment — 

" ' Me vive ! me vive ! me viye ! ^ evidently 
one of the only English sentences he was able 
to form. 

^' As he said this^ by a single morement of 
his great arm he pushed me along the wall, 
and almost to the verge of the tower. My 
hair stood on end ! Could the monster be 
jealotts? I asked myself. Could he wish to 
:,thrDW me from this fearful height ! He came 
nearer still^ and again attempted to push me 
from him. ' Nay, then, I wont die without a 
struggle/ I said to myself^ all my British 
blood in a fláme at onee ; and^ forgetting the 
, disparity between our sizes^ I seized him by 
the throat. His eyes rolled^ his lips foamed, he 
yelled and swore^ and to judge by the sound of 
the German words iirhieh came spirting from 
between his beard and moustache, his oaths 
were of no measured quality. He twined his 
arms ronnd me^ and shouted again^ 'Me 
TÍve I me vive ! ' then, as if he could not 
sufiicient^ give an emphasis in English^ he 
shrieked out at the top of his voitífe, 'Mein 
irau ! mein frau ! ' and putting out his im- 
mense strength^ pressed me back to the very 
edge of the -walls. I could not resist to any 
purposa; I was like a baby in hia arms. I 
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wrappeá a leg round one of his, determined 
that if I fell he sbould falť with me ; I ti^t* 
ened my hold on his throat ; I screained out 
' Help I help I ' with a despairiDg eaergf, 
forgetting how far away from human help I 
waa. My cries were answered with his stem, 
savage shouts, and he redoubled his efforts. I 
struggled hard, for life is dear! I dispnted 
every inch; but I was going; I could feel it; 
I actually hung partly over the precipice ! B 
vas horríble I I had dreamt of such thinga, 
but to be BsAL I He lifted me fairly off my 
feet, 'Meín fraul mein fraul' he shouted 
again and again. I was dangUng over the 
fearful depth j I hung on his throat as my last 
chance ; he bit at my hands ; in špite of tiiis 
I held oo. Alas I his neckerchief looseaed, 
my grasp relaxed— he heaved me from him— 
I shrieked wildly — I clutched at his neck — ^in 
vain ! I fell — over, and over, and orer — down 
on to the tender bushes that fringed the base 
of the tower : they snapped one after the other 
with my weight : in vain I tried to seize them, 
I broke through, and then again fell — over, 
a^d over, and over, sensible still, when a 
terrifíc shock seemed to huddle me up into a 
mere bundle of bones. 

" I opened my eyes, for they had been closed 
— where was I? where do you think? — lying 
on the floor of the cabin, having roUed oat of 
Vaj berth ; the steward standing over me with 
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a light in his band, and wonderment in his 
eyes ; heads poked oat of travelling wrappen 
all round me, to see wliat was the matter ; a 
crowd on the cabin steps — men^ women, and 
children^ with eyes as wide open as yonrs are 
now, Joe; and jnst in the lear, who shonld I 
see bnt the big G^man and his pretty wife I 
It was all a Dream ! ^' 

*' My eyes 1 '* exchúmed Joe, giving a strong 
gasp, as if a weight had been taken off his 
chest, and burying his nose in the pewter pot. 

'' I was» very iU after it, I can telí you," 
said I. 

" I dare say yon was, sir/' said Joe« 

" Bat I got well again, and I can assnre 
yon that a more jolly fellow than that Grerman 
was, when I came to know him better, and to 
inake ont what he said, I need nerer wish to 
meet with/' 
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AND WHAT WAS IN IT. 



''Not know Joe Blinks! and 8o loog as 
yoďve been on the road^ too : well^ I am asto* 
nished at you I" 

The speaker paused, with a lighted spill in 
one handj and his dgar in the other^ his egrep 
wide open . with wonder ; whilst the person 
addressed hung his head down rather sheep- 
ishly^ and began to pnff away with might and 
main^ evidentlj in order to conceal his igno- 
rance aná it» discovery as well as he could in 
a cloud of smoke. 

The utterer of the above exclamation was a 
portly and rather tall man^ with a jolly^ good- 
humoured face^ but displaýing that shrewd, 
kind expression which always characterizes 
the thorongh ^^ business man/' His cheeks 
were bronzed and weatherbeaten : his nose 
was ruddy and blooming — whether arising 
from external exposure to winter storms witíL- 
out, or to the more potent and subtile influence 
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of whisky toddy from within^ ít would be 
impertinent here to discuss. His bíg body 
was carelessly thrown^ half lying and half 
sítting^ on one of those wooden cbairs with 
round backs^ familiar to smoke-rooms and 
bachelors' studies; -wbile bis long legs were 
croBsed^ and his slippered feet rested upon the 
fender, exposed to the full blaze of a very 
tolerable fire. 

The person addressed was a thin grey-haired 

man, who sat in another round-backed chair 

im one side of his companion. The scene of 

the interview was the " commercial-room " of 

the " Bagpipes lun/' in the town of Muddlepool, 

in a populous part of the kingdom^ of which 

they were^ however^ not the sole oceupants. 

On the other side of the fíre^ in a venerable 

porter's chair^ stndded with huge brass nails^ 

-was huddle4 a grunting, puffing piece of 

humanity^ with a neck like that of a bull^ 

and two legs which looked like those of an 

elephant in tronsers; a couple of dumpy 

arms^ and a stomach to match his unwieldy 

limbs. It was the landlord himself. Seated 

on two or three other chairs drawn at a reason- 

able distance from the blazing sea coal^ and the 

cracUing log in the midst of it^ and ensconced 

befaind Yolumes of smoke^ into which ever and 

anon a glass of toddy wonld disappear^ were 

sundry other commercial travellers ; I say other 

beeanse there conld be no doubt as to the 

M 2 
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avocations of the two first-mentioned indivi. 
duals. AU in the room^ indeed^ were neither 
more nor less than "Commercial Travellers .^ 
or '^Commercial Ambassadors/' as I háve heard 
them called — '^Bagmen/^ as they ušed to 
be styled — except mine host before mentionedi 
and the drunken old doctor in the far corneip 
fast asleep^ with his head upon the table. 

" Not heard of Joe Blinks P' repeated the 
joUy-looking man already introduced to the 
reader^ with an expression of mingled wond^ 
and contempt. ^'I couldn^t háve believed 
it/' 

^'I knowed him well/^ said the landlord^ 
jerking out his words in short puffs like those 
emitted by a steam-engine. ^^Stopped h&ce 
many and many a time has Joe Blinks/' 

" They telí a pretty rammish tale about a 
scrape he got into once — dont they^ sir?'' asked 
a one«eyed man who was reading the railwi^ 
time-table as well as he could through his ovn 
clonds of smoke. 

*' I should raythcr think they did/' repUed 
our joUy Mend, laxmching a well-aimed kick 
at an obstructive piece of coal on the fixe 
which sent in answer a host of sparks up the 
wide chimney. 

" What was the story ? let me see/' mnsed 
a young " envoy " loudly, dressed in the most 
extréme fashion of the day^ and with a dawn- 
inír moustache^ not adyanced beyond the «tate 
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of bristledom^ under which a short meer- 
scliaum eent forth fames of more than dubious 
fragrance. 

As the words of this juvenile speaker 
^emed to intimate that he was fishing for 
information^ wbile unwilliDg to admit his igno- 
řance of Mr. Joseph Blinks^ adventures, the 
bagman in front of the fire^ looking at him 
mih pity for his benighted condition, said, 

'' Well, PU telí you, if the other gentlemen 
don't object. Betsy^ my dear^ another glass 
óf hot with. And mind^ a little more of the 
Scotchman in it next time/^ 

And as Betsy took %is empty glass from 
the table^ and passed behind his chair with the 
traiter containing it and its fellows^ the bold 
'^ ambassadoť' made a fdtile attempt to bestow 
en her soft cheek a gentle salute^ and in so 
dóíng lost his balance^ and perilled the safety 
of the glasses^ and of his own precious ver- 
tebrse ; recovering himself with a jerk, however, 
he plunged at once into the narration he had 
volnuteered. 

'^ Joe Blinks was a friend of mine/' said he, 
^^ and a very jolly fellow was Joe, I can telí 

A murmnr of assent ran round the room, 
ánd the landlord snorted out a bass accompani- 
ment of " Hear hear." 

** I nevěr knew a chap in my life as could 
aítand as mnch whisky, také as many orders^ 
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drive as many miles, and make love to as many 
gals in one day as Joe Blinks could. 

'* Well/' continued he, cnttíng another piece 
of lemon-peel to flavour the glass of toddy 
pilich Betsy had just brought in, '^ Joe Blinks, 
when he was for Barier and Skinner — in tlre 
fancy line, you know — ^used to do Wales a good 
bit : and as it was his idea that there was more 
profit to be got in the out-of-the-way little 
places that no one in particular visited, than 
the big towns at which everybody who travelled 
the round had a squeeze, he nsed to poke his 
nose into some of the most out-of-the^way 
corners, and get into fhe queerest scrapes you 
ever heard of. 

" Joe had a sort of drag or dog-cart, with a 
receptacle behind mnch too large for his pat- 
tems, though they took up a good deal of room 
too ; this receptacle at the back would hold two 
couples of dogs easily ; it opened behind^ and 
had a sort of catch that fastened it, not a lock 
mind 1 It was very convenient to stow away 
Joe^s patterns, and his luggage, and whatever 
things he might fancy to také home with him, 
such as a bit of Welsh mutton, a smoke-dried 
ham, a brace or two of birds, a cheese, a 
piéce of home-spún Welsh cloth, and such like. 
The drag itself was an ngly specimen of the 
coachbuilding art enough ; it had, however, a 
couple of large wheels, and could go over the 
ground in fine style when Joe's maře was in 
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tiie proper hnmoiir. He had won the machine 
in a raf9e^ and had inaugurated its possession 
with a liberal sprinkling of whisky and gin 
toddj^ and so he had a great respect and love 
for the qneer second-hand affair^ far more than 
his frieDds and fellow travdlers were williDg to 
pay to it. * 

" Many^s the Welsh girl that Joe has given a 
ride to on the back of that drag^ and many a 
bit of lovemaking he managed to sputter out 
in that language of theirs, which grates on the 
ear^ and sticks in the throat^ and sounds as if 
eyery man Jack of ^em had swallowed a dic- 
tionary and couldnH get it np again. Make 
love, indeed, in such gibberish I well, JconldnH ; 
bnt Joe conld, somehow. 

"One winter^s night, when rain, and hail, 
and wind oombined together had produced a 
resnlt not altogether comfortable to any out- 
8Íde traveller ; Joe was sitting on his box seat^ 
behind his little black maře, on the road from 
the village of Pont-y-what-ďye-call-it to the 
town of Llan-dash-it, or something like it ; it 
doesnH much matter thongh what its ugly name 
was, as &r as the tale is concerned. 

" It rained ' cats and dogs/ with a vengeance. 
Joe^s hat was wet through ; his gloves were 
Boaked ; his heavy great coat had even yielded 
to the attacks of the rain and was no longer 
able to offer reslstauce; the beaver rug 
round about his waist was also satnrated; 
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there was a pool of water inside the 
leathem apron near to his feet^ and another 
on the vacant seat by his side; the water 
ran down the whip handle when he raised 
it| and trickled into his sleeve; a big 
globule at regular intervak wonld drop qnietly 
from the'brím of his hat^ and steal doim his 
nose till it hung pendant from the tip. It 
if ould seem^indeed^ as if the waters were not only 
around him, but had got into and through his 
rerj skin ; and^ by i^ay of dimax, had diluted 
the cargo of Islay whisky which he took on 
board at his last stage. In short^ poor Joe 
was miseráble and sour tempered — a strange 
thing for him — and^ what was still worse on a 
lonely mountain road^ he was getting nervous 
beslde. 

''Bat^ notwithstanding all the hindrance from 
the wet and the wind, Joe's bhu^k maře jogged 
patiently on^ £ir more patient than Joe him- 
self^ who, I am afraid, swore at the weather 
and his business^ and the maře and himself, a 
great deal more than he ought to háve doně. 
One thingi hówever^ he made up his mind to 
do^ and that was to replenish his interior with 
whisky at the very first convenient pláce he 
came to. 

" That opportunity for doing, so^ however^ 
eeemed a long way off ; for there was not the 
trace of a human habitation to be seen for 
miles^ exoept a few low whitewashed dens by 
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the road side. The mountains stretching all 
round seemed to Joe as he drove to shut 
him xip in an immense basin^ whilst the rain 
and the wind had their fuU fling at him and his 
maře ; the íew trees that appeared were bend- 
ing and groaning in the storm^ and sometimes 
almost swept the top of Joe^s hat as he passed 
under them, sending a supplemeutary shoWer of 
water from their branches on to his face ; some- 
times the water would be flowing over the road 
firom the ílooding of an adjacent river, and the 
maře would háve to plunge through the stream 
with the water np to the axletrees of the drag ; 
nevertheless^ in špite of all obstades^ Joe and the 
maře kept on^ and wound round the base of one 
mountain after another^ creeping warily down 
steep pitches of hills and straining up again on 
the otber side^ now rattling over a stone bridge^ 
under which a roaring torrent was foaming^ 
now plunging into a deep glen where^ Joe at 
least^ could not see anything in front of him 
beyond the dashboard. On they went for three 
precious hours m^fuUy and marefuUy, breast- 
ing the storm. I said manfully^ and yet Joe 
had all the time a queer twitter at his heart^ 
for which he could not account ; and he kept 
his ' weather eye' open (if indeed he could be 
said ta háve one^ when the weather had affected 
both so much)^ and was constantly peering about 
him^ as if he expected some one to spríng out 
of the masses of shadow by which he was sur- 
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perceived two figures standing. Now^s the time 
thooght lie, and he turned round in his seat 
and prepared himself for an attack; but the great 
doud just slipping quietlj from before the face 
of the moon at this time showed tO him plainly 
that the figures were merely those of a tall^ 
aoldier-like man and a pretty little female 
figuře^ round whose waist the man^s arm was 
passed; both evidentljrpaying too much atten- 
tion to each other to taJie notice of Joe or his 
drag. Relieved at onee from his fears, and angrjr 
both with himself and with his maře for being 
frightened at such a trifle^ he plied the Ttrhip 
vigorously and dashed on up to the inn dooř. 

'* It was a long and rather an old-fashioned 
hotely having a large wooden porch^ and cross« 
latticed windows set in stone frame work; 
probably^ still an extensive coaching house ; for 
the railroad had not tried to clear its way 
through the stern slate rocks of that dis- 
trict, and the coach and four was still in its 
glory. 

" But Joe did not devote much time to the 
inspection of the inn ; he threw down the reins, 
and shouted ' Ostleť at the top of his voice ; 
unroUing himself from his wet wrapper as he 
did so, and descending from the dra^. 

"A cheery-looking ostler took charge of the 
black mare^ and led her and the vehicle down to 
the stables^ which were some little distance from 
the house itselfj being indeed the building that 
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Joe had iioticed as opposite to the opening of 
tbe dark lané. There he took the maře into ^ 
the stables^ leaving the drag standing m the 
road at the entrance. 

" Meanwhile Joe had entered the house and 
planted himself right opposite to a roaring bar 
fire^ his dripping overcoat and wrapper being 
taken into the kitchen to dry^ and he was soon 
employed in dipping his nose in the aromatic 
steam of that -whisky toddy to -which he had 
looked forward so wistfully vhen on his drcary 
road. 

" There was a big corpulent man with a red 
nose on one side of the fire^ and a little fat 
man with a purple proboscis on the other. A 
jolly landlady^ with a goodly rotnndity and 
rubicund complexion also^ was penned up in a 
cushioned chair in a snug warm comer. 

*^ ' Come far V asked the man on the right- 
hand side of the fire-place. 

'' Joe enlightened the inqnirer by telling him 
the extent of his wanderings that day^ and also 
informed him of his intention to proceed to 
Llan — ^what-d^e-call-it — ^that night. 

" ' More fool you/ said the man on the right 
hand of the fíre^ with certainly more candonr 
tban politeness. 'Pm going there too^ but 
not to-iúght I guess. / know when Tm well 
off, I áof and he took a deep swig at his 
steaming brandy and water^ winked his left eye^ 
and wagged his big head knowingly. 
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'^ ' Cpach starts at six to-morrow moming/ 
observed the left-haud personage. 

<€ < pye got my drag^ and I mean to go on to- 
night, gentlemen/ said Joe; 'business is 
business^ and must be attended to/ he added. 

'' ' Oh yes, 'specially if you lose your life ověř 
it/ sarcastically rejoined the nght-hand gentle- 
man. 

'' ' What do you mean ?' asked Joe^ vith bis 
glass to his lips. 

'' ' Mean 1 why if there is a blood-thirsty bit 
of road in all Wales^ iťs the bit between bere 
and the next town. I wouldnH go it for my 
pocket fuU of gold snob a night as this is — 
with the slaters about, and slack of work as 
they are just now. I wouldnH give that for 
your life/ and he held up the spoon with 
which he had been stirring his beverage. 

** * I don^t care. I sbalí try it/ said Joe, in 
a decided manner, which meant, Fm not a 
coward, gentlemen, and you canH frighten me ; 
and he rose to go and see his maře eat her 
corn, ordering another glass of toddy to be 
ready against his return. 

'^ Now the bar-maid who waited on Joe and 
the rest of them was a pretty girl, a yery 
pretty girl indeed ; íresh, rosy cheeks she had, 
a pair of saucy black eyes and pouting lips, 
which charms were rendereď additionally 
attractiye by that of a neat little figuře. 

'^ Our bagman had been casting sheep^s q^es 
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at tfaís damsel ever eince she first came into 
the bar parlour. She was nofc there when he had 
arrived, but in ' a few minutes after she made 
her appearance^ panticg a little, and with a 
bright colour on her cheeks which seemed to 
betray recent agitation or exertion. 

^' Just before Joe rose from his seat to go and 
look after his horse^s welfare^ this girl had left 
the room ; and when he got to the inn dooř 
he saw her and a tall^ soldier-like man stand- 
iog on the other side of the horse-road in 
conversation. 

" ' I shanH/ Joe heard the girl say in reply 
to aome request or other of the tall man^s. 
* I shánět, and you can do as you like/ 

'^ ^ Věry well, we shall see/ was the reply of 
the man^ in a fierce tone^ as he walked away 
into the darkness under the trees on the other 
side of the road. 

** ' Good night/ calléd the girl after him 
aaacily^ as she moved away towards the stables. 
The man^ however, retnrned no answer to this 
salutation. 

'^ ' Oh I a lover^s quarrel/ thought Joe^ and 
he quickened his pace^ so as to come np with 
the damsel. No sooner had he doně this than^ 
like an impudent bagman as he was^ he threw 
his arm round her waist^ and succeeded in 
uiatching a kiss, at which theft the barmaid 
gaye a scream^ bnt it wasďt at all an angry 
8(aream; on the contrary^ a slight laughing 
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tone lorked beneath it which seemed to say, 
' If 70U do that again, why I won^t kate you.' 
So thought Joe at least^ for he repeated the 
offence, and continued to hold her by the waist^ 
though she laughed^ and struggled^ and twisted^ 
and ran from one side of the road to the other^ 
in her striving to disengage herself. 

'* Well, how Joe managed it, I don^t know ; 
but he talked her over so well, that they soon 
became quite good friends, and they walked 
together towards the stable in a very pleasant 
and familiar kind of manner; and Joe waa 
telling her a lot of things in Welsh that he had 
told many a girl before, and which, however, 
always had the effect of putting the listener in 
a good temper. Well, they went on until they 
reached the gate of the stables, when he robbed 
the girl of another kiss, and tumed in to see how 
his maře was getting on. He did not stay 
very long, and as he came out of the gates he 
looked about to see if his friend the barmaid 
was anywhere near, but she was no longer to 
be seen. 

'^The drag was standing in the road, opposite 
to the gates. 

*^ ' They might háve drawn it into the yard, 
at any rate,' thought Joe j and he went to it, 
and felt in the great cavem at the back, to see 
if his pattems were right. ' All righ V ^^ said, 
ftfter he had made the inspection ; ^ just another 
drop or two of toddy, and then Trn off again/ 
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f Whilst he had been feeling in his trap^ the 
ostler had come out of the stable-yard with a 
lanthoriii and went up towards the inn ; he did 
not^ however^ notice Joe^ who was on the other 
side of the vehicle firom the stables. When he 
went with his solitary light^ he seemed to leave 
the black night blacker than ever. 

" ' What an ass the man must háve been to 
haTe his stable built down here/ said Joe to 
himself; 'why a fellpw might be murdered 
between here and the inn dooř on such a 
night as this, and nobody be the wiser aÍ9 to 
wbo did it/ 

'' Jnst then Joe thonght he heard a scream^ 
and a femalďs voice raised in^ expostulatory 
toneš. He listened for a minuté or two^ but 
nothing more followed. 

/' Iťs that wench and her sweetheart again^ 
ni be boand/ he chuckled to himself. ' I 
snppose he saw me kissing her^ and he^s 
dropping on to her for it^ Til bet/ And he 
walked back to the inn. 

'^ On arriving at the warm fireside again^ and 
taking his seat^ Joe heard the fat landlady 
making some sharp inquiries of another servant 
about the whereabouts of a certain 'Mary/ 
whom our £riend ríghtly enough conjectured to 
be the pretty barmaid herself. 

'* Why I seed her down the road as I was a 
coming up/ observed a farmer-like man^ who 
had made an addition to the bar company since 

N 
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Joe^s exit. He was an Englishman, it was 
evideut from bis dialect^ and yet a resident, it 
was also evident, firom his acquaintance with 
the house and its inmates. ' I seed her/ he 
repeated, with a chuckle and a leer over the 
rim of his tankard at Joe ; ^ and I cauld say 
what I did see, too/ 

'* ' Saw her carrying on with some one or 
another, Til be bound, the hrazen hussey. JBut 
1^11 give her a bit of my mind when she does 
come in/ said the hostess, in a fůry. 

" ' Ah 1' said the countryman, ' and that 
gentleman there [pointing at Joe] knows tpAo 
it was as was a kissing of her and pulling 
her about i^tbe horse-road ; and if he doan^t, 
/ do/ and he took a deep swig, and chuckled 
again. 

" * Oh, o\ oh !^ said the man on the left of 
the fire-place^ with a sly wink at Joe. 

^^ ^ Ho, ho, ho !' laughed the gentleman on 
the right hand, with another wink as knowing 
as his companion^s. 

" ' Well, there^s no harm in a kiss, is there?' 
asked Joe, with mock innocence, as he emptied 
his second glass of toddy. 

" ' I saw 'em too,' said the other female ser^^ 
vant ; ' for I watched 'em down the road as 
far as I could see.' 

" ' And you'd háve liked to háve been in her 
pláce— eh, my dear?' said Joe^ turning roundt 
and leeriug at the speaker^ 
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" ' Not I, indeed \" exlaimed that individua], 
with a toss of her head and her cap-ribbons, as 
she went out to attend onthe people in a private 
room, who had ordered the negus which she 
was carrying. 

'^ Well, to cut matters short, Joe had another 
glass of stiíF toddy^and another^ and yet another; 
and stayed, and stayed, till the timepiece inti- 
mated that it was ten o^clock. 

" Still Mary did not return, and the hostess^s 
rage grew gradually more and more violent, till 
it arrived at last at the culminating point, 
ttrhen she declared that the offending barmaid 
should leave on the morrow, for ' good and 
all.' And yet, even after that, the other 
waiting-maid, and the ostler, and a dingy-look- 
ing little scuUery-girl, hauled up from some 
hidden recess or other, were questioned again 
and again as to heř whereabouts. 

"At last, when half-past ten hadfairly tiirned, 
Joe started to his feet, and buttoned up his coat. 

" ' You're nevěr such a fool as to go on to- 
night, surely ?' asked the gentleman in the left- 
hand comer. 

'' ' To be sure Fm going on,' said our bag- 
man courageously, though he did not like it in 
his heart either, The eheerful fire, and the 
atmosphere of liquor-fumes, and of the fragrant 
weed, urere strong temptations to linger — but 
he conquered them resolutely. ' To be sure 
I^m going on ; business is business, as I said 

N 2 
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before^ and it is bnt an honr^s ride^ after all. 
So leťs háve one parting glass^ and tdl 'em to 
put the maře in^ my dear^ and bring tlie drag 
round smart/ 

" So Joe had his parting glass^ and lit a cigár 
and got into his yehicle^ and wrapped himself 
well up in his dríed rug, and departed &om ihe 
firiendly warmth of the ^ Qargoylean Arms' inn, 
into the dreary mountain road. 

'' He had not gone rery far before he saw a 
flash^ heard the report of a pistol, and fdt some- 
thing whizz by his ear. 

" In a great fright, Joe laid the whip on to 
his devoted mare^s back as hard as he oould, and 
crouching down to avoid any farther shot^dashed 
en at headlong speed for a good two miles. 

'^When the maře slackened her páce, Joe 
did not feel himself quite so comfortable as hé 
wished, thongh he had pnt such a length of 
road Ibetween himself and the danger. He 
found there was a curious sensation of impend- 
ing peril creeping over him, against which all 
the toddy he had imbibed was of no avail. The 
night was overcast again ; the wind, too, was 
raging and tearing along over the mountain-tops 
and tbrough the bare boughs of the trees, and 
mournfully bowling tbrough the narrow glens, 
as if warning him of ooming danger. 

'* Joe was getting more and more nervona — 
but at what he. could not guess ; without any 
luiown cause for dread^ yet he actually trembled. 
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It seemed as if some evil presence was íoith 
him — WBJS on his shoulders^ was riding along 
with him in the drag ; he turned round once 
or twice, in a cold sweat^ half expecting to see 
some hideoiis object seated on the back of his 
vehicle^ mocking him with a ghastly grín. In 
Tain he tried to shake off the feelingj he 
made a frantic attempt to sing^ and i^ofolly 
failed ; his own voice sounding in the loneliness 
about him so strangely only served to Mghten 
him the more; and he kept fancying that 
strange voices were whispering at his ear. AU 
his old nuTsery stories of demons and goblins^ 
all he had read or heard of spectres, ghosts, 
banshees or wraiths came uppermost in his mind^ 
and he nevěr had, that he remembered, felt so 
utterly woe-begone^ timid^ and miserable in the 
conrse of his life. 

"Nowmountains are all very well on a bright 
snmineťs day, with a pretty girl by your side ; 
but try 'em in a nasty winter^s night, when you 
are all alone^ and a bit nervous too^ and telí 
me what you think about them then. 

"But even the most tedious joumeys, if. 
persevered in long enough^ come to an end ; and 
so Joe at last^ to his yast delight, saw before 
him the lights of the town he sought for, and 
presently after was dashing up the main 
Street, which was almost deserted, while the 
lights in the upper windows showed that the 
world of the Uttle town was going to its rest. 
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'^ Tbe dooř of the ' Leek Hotel ' was reached^ 
and then all Joe^s fears were over^ and the 
instant he alighted írom bis drag he fdt as if a 
weight had been suddeniy lifted firom his mind, 
and his timidity and nervonsness were thrown 
back to the winds, that were bowling behind him. 

" ' Bring in the luggage/ he called ont to 
the boots^ who stood waiting at the dooř nnder 
the great archway of the inn^ and he tben 
made his way into the commereial room. He 
had scarcely got into that warm snnggeiy, and 
iras engaged in stripping off his upper coat, 
when he heard a piercing female shriek, and 
immediately after another in a different key, 
followed by one or two male exclamations of 
horror. What could be the matter? A 
aleepy-looking old gentleman raised his head 
from the ' Times ' he was apparently reading, 
and listenedj and two young swells who were 
smoking cigars at the mantel-piece^ and laugh- 
ing and taiking in a low tone together, pansed 
and tumed rouud. Joe had made a step 
towards the dooř in order to see what had 
oceasioned the strange sounds^ when it was sud- 
deniy flung open^ and he found himself seized by 
the throat in the iron grip of the bony ostler. 

" ' Oh, the murderer ! Oh, the wretch ! 
Oh, the poor dear yonng creature V shrieked 
out the landlady in hysterical gasps, and then 
fell fainting into the arms of a waiter for- 
tunately close behind her. 
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'^What conld it be? The liall was fiill of 
the inu serrants^ male and female^ with the 
eustomers out of tbe tap-room and the kitchen^ 
and on the stairs there was a party of people 
irho had run out of a private room on hearíng 
the noise. On every countenance was stamped 
tíie impress of horror ; the women were clasp- 
ing their hands, and uttcring scream after 
ftcream^ one or two of the men \?ere kneeling 
beside some object lying on the floor. 

'^ ' Luggage^ indeed V shouted the boots as 
fae flew to the assistance of his comrade^ and 
pinioned Joe^s arms to his side. 

*' ' Whaťs all the row ?' asked one of the 
young gentlemen in the commercial room^ 
coming forward. 

** ' Row ! iťs murder !^ shouted ostler and 
boots almost in a breath. 

** ' Murder !' ezclaimed the young gentle- 
man^ and the old one who had laid down his 
^' Times/ and was coming along the room, 
spectacles in hand. 

'* ' And here^s the murderer, too/ said the 
ostler, squeezing Joe^s throat still tighter. * The 
bloodiest, cruelest thiog as ever I heard on.— - 
Hold still, or PU choke ye oíf now, I will — ^ 

" ' Murder !' gasped out poor Joe, in špite of 
the iron grasp which held him, turning as pale 
as ashes. 

'' ' Aye ! d^ye want to see your work. YoťU 
scarce look at it, I guess tho\ Shove him 
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iloBg^ Tom/ and so Joe was pnsbed and 
dnj^M ^^ ^1^® lobby, where, stretched on the 
dooř, ^i^ ber throat cut nght across, lay the 
lifeless body of the poor barmaid Mary. Haif 
aittpified with horror at the dreadful sigbt^ and 
féding all at once the full terrors of his ňtua- 
tioa> poor Joe endeavoured^ but in vain^ to 
asaert bis innocence. His voice was drowned 
in a torr^it of execratíons £rom the men and 
abri^a from the women. 

^' Tom the Boots canght him a kick on the 
amall of bia back -with his heavy foot^ which 
nearly drore bim on his nose ; but he was pulled 
up by tbe throat by the ostler^ who dashed his 
bead a^nst a watl to make matters square. 

^^ ^ Come along to the stable^ Tom/ shonted 
tbis wortby ; ^ leťs háve him him up to the 
aaddle rack — ^be^s caughť in the fi&ct, so leťs 
atring bim up at once V\ and Joe would háve 
b^w strung up at once if it had not been for 
tb^ iiiterposition of the two gentlemen^ by 
whoae advice a servant was despatched for a 
jKxlio0 oonttable^ and Joe remained pinned up 
l^iust the wall betweén his two strong captors^ 
(l^vl tbe poor ghastly body of the unfortunate 
^Ut was lifted tenderly up and carried into a 
\nmxkt room. 

^^ Well, I need not describe to you step by 
:«^ bow poor Joe, when the truth fairiy 
^V^\t^ itself to him in all its^ ňill glare 
^ ^"— ^^-xt he, Joe Blinks, the son of re- 
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spectable parents; the traveller for a most 
respectable house of business ; an inoffensive^ 
good-hearted fellow^ as he knew himself to be, 
was arrested for murder ! How he first of all 
stormed out a denial of his guilt ; then pathe- 
ticaUy implored all round to believe iu his in- 
nocence ; then attempted to convince the hearers 
by reasoning how nnlikely it was that he shonld 
háve doně it ; how improbable that, if guilty, he 
wonld háve put the body into his own vehicle 
and dragged it along with him ; how more un- 
likely it was that he should, had he been a 
murderer, háve caUed for his luggage directly 
he arrived at the inn, knowing, as he would 
háve doně, that detection must immediately 
followj how the fact of his pattems having been 
taken away proved his innocence, and so on. 

*' Indeed he made a eonsiderable impression 
upon some of his hearers. The old gentleman 
from the commercial room remarked that there 
was ' some appearance of reason in that ; but it 
was — hum — ^hum — a very extraordinary thing 
— ^a very extraordinary thing, indeed !^ 

" One of the two young swells offered odds 
to the other that the prisoner was innocent, but 
neither the landlady, who had been revived, nor 
the female servants, who were sitting on the 
stairs and on the boxes lying abóut in the lobby, 
believed for one moment the possibility of Joďs 
innocence. The girl, indeed, who had first seen 
the body was in a perfect labyrinth of swoons — 
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no aooner getting ont ci ane tiian falling into 
another. Neither would the captors <rf the poor 
bagman hear a vord in his d^enoe; th^hniied a 
kick and a corse altematdy at him^and jcdted liis 
head against thewallwith a sort of grim ddigfat. 

'^ Whenthe polioemenanived and oor bagman 
was reallj and troly handed over to them as a 
suspected mnrderer, the poor fdlow became 
ahnost frantic ; the tears were ranning down 
his face, his voice was trembling and hoarse 
vrith his repqated and vehement asseverations 
of innocence and appeals for belief^ and hk 
limbs were shaking as if he was ont on the 
moors in a Febroary frost. 

'^ These things all went against him with the 
auditors; an innocent man wonld hare been 
calm and self-posaessed, perhaps they imagined ; 
nonsense ! f adge ! If yon were arrested^ any 
of you, to-day for a horrible murder, of which 
you were wboUy innocent, and had not the 
least knowledge five minutes before, donH telí 
me that you would not turn as white, nay^ 
perhaps whiter^ and tremble as mnch^ and 
chatier with your teeth as vigorously, as the 
most hardened eut-throat Aha,t ever swang from 
a gibbet. Don't telí me; I don't know, in- 
deed, if, in nine cases out of ten, the most 
guilty would not be the most self-possessed. 

"The thing was doně, and Mr. Joseph Blinks 
was carried away to custody. I need not lead 
you wearily over the inquest on the poor 
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ďanghtered bar-maiden^ and the inyestigation 
before the magistrates ; our friend was fuUy 
committed to stand his trial at the next assizes 
for murder. He^ indeed^ couid scarcely bring 
bimself to believe the fact — ^it was too horrible. 
Messrs. Barter atíd Skinner^ his employers^ 
knowing Joe so long and so well as they had 
done^ wouldnH and couldn^t believe it. A 
man who could get over so much business in 
so short a time^ and who transmitted cash and 
orders with such nnfailing punctuality^ guilty 
of 'one of the most deliberate and cold- 
blooded murders that háve disgraced this cen- 
tnry/ as the 'Penny Growler^ and the 
half-penny ' Snapdragon ' described the occur- 
rence^ it was not to be credited for a moment. 
" Poor Mr. Blinks, senior, Joe^s father, a 
man who^ had grown grey in the companion- 
ship of invoices and pattern-cards, and had 
retired from the world of business with honour 
and respect from his fellow-tradesmen crowning 
his head, and abundance of cash in his pockets, 
he could not for an instant believe it. He 
was fond of his son, although it must be con- 
fessed he was not very liberal to him, being, 
indeed, a bit of a screw, compelling him to work 
for his living with Messrs. Sarter and Skinner, 
when he could easily háve started him hand- 
somely in business for himself. He neverthe- 
less had a strong affection for his dapper first- 
born^ and he opened his long purse for ouce 
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with a good will^ and spent great sums in tra- 
yelling up and down the country searclÚDg for 
evidence^ and employed a smalI army ef de- 
tectives — professional and amateur — abont tbe 
distríct in which the occurrence had happened, 
in order to obtain^ if possible^ some cíne to 
the discovery of the reál murderers, and thus 
savé his boy. 

" But the time drew on, and the judges 
entered the assize town with their javelin-men 
and the carriages, and with the old church bells 
clanging in the rocking old steeple and all the 
rest of it ; and the commission was opened, and 
after a petty čase or two was disposed of, Joe 
Blinks, for the first time in his life, was plaeed 
at a criminal dock, and faced a densely-crowded 
court of eager spectators-i — ^pretty Welsh girls, 
with their black hats and white cap-borders; 
yellow old Welsh women; sturdy Welsh 
farmers, a sprinkling of ladies near the judge ; 
barristers^ lawyers, policemen. He heard the 
Btifled expressions of horror and execration 
which burst out as he entered. He saw that 
all faces were tumed towards him; caught 
sight of his poor old father looking towards 
the dock with wild eyes. But he was not im- 
xnanned now. He stood erect, and folded his 
arms, and looked calmly— not defiantly — ^ronnd 
the court. He knew his perfect innocence, and, 
whether condemned or acquitted, he had made 
lip his mind to go through with it like a man. 
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'' Nevertheless he could not help feeling 
uneasy when Serjeant Coif opened against him, 
and connected one drcumstance with another^ 
and dllated on the strong chain of evidence, and 
blewhis big nose like a trumpet at the impressive 
portions oí his address; so that parcely any one 
could help belieying the prisoner to be guilty. 
'^Nor did the evidence for the prosecution 
serve to put his mind at rest. First of all came 
the gřoom, who had taken his horše at the village, 
and who proved his arrival at the house, and his 
afte^wards having come down to the stables ; and 
to his not having been in the bar when he (the 
groom) went up there from the stables vrith bis 
lanthorn, and that Mary, the housemaid, was 
then missing. Then the landlady of the inu 
gave her evidence vith a firmness and deter- 
xnination which shook the fat folds of her chiu 
\ip and down, and her red face blazed still 
redder. She proved his coming in and the 
departure of the servant girl from the room, 
and th&t Joe left immediately after; but the 
girl nevěr returned, though Joe came back and 
stayed some time. The other servant girl 
gave, with tears, her testimony to the fact that 
she saw Joe and the murdered barmaid walk 
down the road together, and that since that 
time the poor girl was not seen álive by her. 
^ter this came the ílnglish farmer, who 
testified to having met Joe and the girl, and 
to seeing them walkiog together; to his 
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attemptmg to kiss her^ and the girťs strn^les ; 
and who^ after giviiig his evidence^ i^anted to 
address the conrt upon the subject of his 
opinions on the matter^ bat was arbitrarílj pre- 
vented and ordered to stand down. The two 
gentlemen who were in the inn at the village^ 
added their Kttle qnota to tíie weight of evi- 
dence. After these came the crowd of 
iritnesses from the other inn^ and the finding 
of the body in the drag^ and the eonfnsion of 
Joe when accnsed^ were duly proved. Nor 
was our poor bagman^s oase much improved 
even when the great Mr. Bate^em^ Q.C.^ a big 
man with a big fee, brought down especially 
from town^ had driven some of those witiíesses 
to the verge of frenzy by his cross examination ; 
for not one materiál fact was shaken^ and the 
jndge looked stem and the jurymen convinced. 
'^ Matters certainly did mend a little when 
the great Mr. Bate'em^ with his powerful voice 
and flowery eloquence^ dashed into the defence ; 
when he enlarged on the improbabilíty of the 
thing^ in the absence of all motive; on the 
nnquestionably good character of the prisoner ; 
on the fact of his luggage having been taken 
away ; on the point that Blinks had been away 
so short a time ; that no blood or signs of it 
was found about him ; that no instrument with 
which the murder could háve been committed 
except a small penknife was discovered on his 
person ; on the strange circumstance that in the 
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dead giďs clenched hand were found some 
links of a broken plated watch chaín of coarse 
znanufacture^ and that it liad evidently been 
snatcbed at by ber in her dying struggles and 
bad broken ; yet there had been nothing found 
upon the prisoner, or on the girFs body, that 
had at all tended to throw light upon the 
question to ivhat chain and to nvhom those links 
had beloDged. Then he dilated on the fact 
that the girl was known to háve had a lover, 
who had been T^ith her that samé night, before 
the girl had walked with the prisoner indeed, 
but who^ as the cross-examination of the 
fellow maid-servant had shown, had been seen 
to part from the girl on not the best of terms. 
Then the doctor, who had attended the inquest, 
had given it as his opinion, that the eut in 
the throat could, not háve . been doně with a 
yery small kuife, such as the prisoner had had 
about him ; that it was probably effected with 
a large clasp knife, rather blunt ; and so on, 
till one or two of the jurymen began to look 
rather less convinced of Joe^s guilt, and nodded 
at each other, as the great Bateman hurled fact 
after fact straight at the jury box with all his 
force of voice, look, and gesture. Poor Blinks^s 
spiňts were rising a little, and a glimmer of 
hope showed itself within him. 

''The witnesses for the defence were simply a 
number of persons who spoke as to character 
and habits, Poor Joe had nothing to offer 
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that coold shake the weight of circumstantial 
evidence against him. 

" When Mr. Searjeant Coif replied for the 
prosecution^ all Joe^s hopés fell again^ and 
jurymen and spectators resumed their stern 
and fuUy convíneed looks. Old Blinks bowed l^ia 
white head on his shaking hands^ and his tears 
slid quietly through his fingers on to the pápers 
lying upon the table in the centre of the court. 

" The thin^ grave-looking judge commences 
his summing np^ and the jnrors tum their' 
heayy^ rustic faces towards him, and listen 
with all their might^ and the people in the 
galleries are constantly hnshed by the crier in 
stentorian tones^ and barristers and attorneys 
are talking in whispers only^ and Joe's lipft 
trembling^ and his cheeks grow white^ and his 
knees knock together, and his heart flutters 
quiekly rather than beats^ and his nervons 
hands are clutching the front of the dock — ^he 
knows the words that he feels nmst come-— 
' To be hanged by the neck till you are dead^ 
dead^ dead / and it seems as if a voice was 
shouting them in his ear over and over again, 
incessantly. 

'^ Suddenly there is a stir^ and a noise is heard 
as of some one entering the court in a hurry. 
The crier shouts silence indignantly. In vain^ 
some one wíU come in; — a man in black 
darts throQgh the crowd to Joe^s lawyer, and 
whispers to him for a feir seconds. The lawyer 
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starts up nervously and harriedly^ and tuming 
round^ speaks to the great Bate^em. Up 
jumps Bate^em at once. 

^''My lud— ' 

'' ' What is it V asks his lordship, who had 
perceived the stir, and had paused in his 
summing up. 

*^ ' Two witnesses for the prisoner, my lud — 
most materiál ones^ who will^ I am confident, 
establish his innocence. The oase is closed, 
but I feel sure the prosecutor and your lud- 
ship will admit the evidence/ 

" Serjeant Coif is only too happy to admit 
any evidence that may be of use to Mr. 
Bate^em^s client. 

^' Straight into the witness-box goes a square- 
built^ short^ pimply-faced man^ with very hot 
and ruddy cheeks^ which he mopped furiously 
with a huge cotton handkerchief. 

^'His statement was to the following effecty— - 
He was a pedlar^ and in the hábit of walking 
round the district in which the murder was 
committed ; remembered the night of the 
18th February perfectly well; was a very 
stormy one^ and he had, nntil the moon came 
ooit, great difficnlty in finding his way ; was on 
his road froni another village to Iilan«dash-it on 
the night in qnestion, and had to pass through 
the village where the murder was committed ; 
another person was with him — a gentleman, to 
whom he had undertaken to show the road, and 

o 
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was walking with him; remembered going along 
the lané which ended just opposite to the stahles 
of the ^ Gargoylean Arm« lna / it was xnoon* 
light at the time^ but not very light -, saw a dog. 
cart or drag, or something of that sort^ standing 
in the road without a borse ; saw a tall maii at 
the back of it^ evidently engaged in adjusting 
fiomething or atíaet in the inside; there was 
some luggage, as he thought^ lying on the 
ground by the rehicle; did not také much 
notice, however ; said good night to the man^ 
who started^ tumed round quickly^ and an- 
swered ; was a tall man^ and had one arm. — 
'Stop!' cried the witness^ interrupting himself^ 
and pointing into the crowd in one of the gal- 
leries. * Hold him ! — seize him! — he is there 1'^' 

'^ A thrill — a shock seemed to run throngh 
the whole court^ and the person indicated was 
instantly pinioned ; judge^ barristers, policemen, 
spectators^ jurymen, all rising in their excite- 
ment and turning their eyes to the spot. 

'' The man, a tall, thin, soldierly-looking fel- 
low with one arm, turned livi^ with fear and eu* 
deavoured to shake himselffree&omthestrong 
clutches laid upon him ; as he did so he poured 
out a ToUey of evil-sounding Welsh in a rather 
peculiar and high-pitched voice. No sooner did 
the witness héar the voice than he cried with 
fresh exčitement, 

" ' His voice — his voice ! I should know it 
in a millidn V 
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" I woiťt tiy to describe the seene of agitatton 
which the court presented at tliis announcement. 
Bat the jadge was the first to recorer him- 
self^ and he spoke^ looking ronnd the conrt 
Btenlj, 

*^ * Secare the man^ bat remember this eri* 
dence is unsupported.^ 

'''Not unsupported^ m'lud. Ithink/ said 
Mr. Bate^em^ jamping up again, ' we háve the 
gentleman who was with the witness in court ! 
Call James Banyon/ 

'' So James Banjon was called^ but before the 
cry could be repeated James Banyon^ in the 
shape of a gentlemanly young fellow^ having 
somewhat the aspect of a university man out 
for a walking tour, or indeed any other variety 
of that quéer animal the travelling Englishman^ 
got np into the box. 

'' He corroborated the statement of the pedlar 
in every particnlar^ even to the tone of the voice. 
The court was in a fresh sensation ; the jury 
turned round to each other and fidgetted about : 
the spectators broke out every now and then 
into a confused bozz of Welsh and English^ 
despite the exertions of the crier. 

'' Joe's heart was beating rapidly^ and his face 
flushing with awakened hope^ and his poor 
father was leaning forward to seize every word 
that the witness uttered^ as if his life as well as 
his son^s depended on it. 

" In the meantime the one-armed man had 
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been ^divered over to the gripe of the police^ 
and was dragged ítom the gallery into the body 
of the court^ and a policeman went to eom- 
municate something to Joe'8 lawyer and to 
Mr. Bate^em. A great discovery indeed it 
seemed to be ; for the lawyer^ on receiTÍng the 
intelligence that the constable had conveyed ts 
him, appeared to be^almost beyond himself 
with delight, and the lanthom-jaws of the 
mighty Bate^em glowed with evident delight ; 
the barristera in the ímmediate vicinity beat 
forward and poked their wigs over each other^s 
ahoulders to hear the great intelligence. 

" ^ That settles it !' said Bate^em, giving. the 
desk a great slap with his brief^ and hitching 
up his gown on his shoulders. x 

'' Nosooner had the last witness concluded his 
statement to the court^than the Queen's counsel 
Bate'em rose. 

" ' Most extraordinary thing^ my lud, but 
the links found in the woman^s hand^ as your 
ludship has heard irom the evidence, corre- 
spond exactly with the watch-chain wom by the 
person who has bee^ just arrested/ 

" Like the sound of an autumn wind throngh 
the bare boughs of a forest was the murmur 
that swept round conrt and gallery at this 
announcement. 

*' * Dear me/ said the judge, ' this is very 
extraordinary. Let me see it.' 

" And so the chain and the links were handed 
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up to his lordsliip^ and were passed firom oue 
to another by the jurors^ and it was plain to 
see that the samé hand had made them^ and 
tiiat the chain had beenfaroken and pieced again. 

" * This i& the lover of the girl — ^is it not ? ' 
asked the judge. 

" 'We imagine so^my lud/ said Mr. Bate'em. 

" ' Call the maid-senrant again/ said his 
lordship. 

^' So the maid-servant "was placed in the box 
a second time^ and stated that she knew the 
man lyho had been apprehended very well 
indeed ; that he was the lover of the deceased ; 
that he was a man of very yiolent passions 
and inordinately jealoas; devotedly attached 
to the deceased^ and could not endure to see 
her in the company of any other man what- 
■ CTer ; had been heard to utter violent threats 
against several whom he suspected of having a 
liking for her. Then she recapitnlated the 
stóry of the words which she heard pass on 
the fatal night in question between the deceased 
and him. 

'^ After which the landlady and the country- 
man were again called^ and the first gave an 
account of how the one-armed man had on 
one occasion had a violent quarrel in the kitchen 
of her house with a man who had kissed the 
barmaid^ and had seized him by the throat and 
endeavoured to hurl him on the fioor^ bnt faíl- 
ing in that took out a large clasp knife and 
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straek at him^ but before tiie hlow could také 
effect was pnlled backwards by another man^ 
and the knife taken firom him. 

^ TSie oonntryman spoke to his having ušed 
tbreatfl and barsk language against both Mary 
and a cousin of bers, witb wbom be had met 
ber out one evening^ and yowed to be the death 
of them botb. 

'' ' Now, gentlemen of the jury/ said the 
jndge^ ' these extraordinary circumstances must 
preventme from snmmingup inthe mannerwhich 
I had intended. I leave the facts before you^ 
trosting that you will diligently weigh what 
yoti bavě just beard evenly against the weight of 
círcumstantial evidence before addnced^ and say 
tó what decision you are led — not allonring your- 
selves to be carried away by the suddenness 
witb which these new fects are brought before 
you, and yet giring to them all the weight 
they deserte/ Of course, be said -a lot more, 
but I can't be expected to go over his summing 
up, you know, gentlemen ! 

" Well, the jury retired,the judge wenťout of 
the court for a few minutes, and then the chat- 
tering, and jabbering, and buzzing of conversa- 
tioň, was something like what may be imagined 
of a forest of monkeys engaged in an internecine 
quarrel; everybody looked altemately at the 
prÍBÓner and the one-armed man, who was 
standing erect, calm, and impassive, in the 
midst of a drcle of police. 
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'^The judge came back^and the jury retnmed, 
and a dead silence took poasession of fonrt 
and galleries. 

" ' Gentlemen q£ the jury^ how saj yoa ? Is 
the prisoner at the bax Guilty, or Not Ouilty ?^ 
' Not Gnilty/ was the answer. 
A lond cbeer rang through the building. 
Joe looked up, with a wild lock in • his eyes^ 
and a flushed face, and then fell back in a 
«8woonj and was carried from the court a firee 
man once more/' 

'^ Bravo P' shouted the young commercial 
gentleman, who had been listening with a 
feverish interest to the last part of the narration. 

'^ Capital! Fve heeťd it often^ I nevěr 
heeťd it told as weU as you^ve told it^ my lad/' 
said the fat landlord^ with great glee on his 
conntenance^ turniag round in his chair, and 
sorveying ihe company as if proud to be the 
proprietor of an inn which had such a genius 
amoDg its commercial traveUers. 

" But the one-arm^ man ?'' asked the 
dderly traveller by the side of the fire. 

'^ Was tríed, confessed his guilt, and was 
executed/' replied the narrator of the storj^ 
finishing his toddy at a draught^ and settling 
himself more comfortably in his chair. 

'' Did he fire the pistol at Joe ?'' asked the 
youthful '' commercial/' 

'' Yes, that was his doing^ too." 

'^Do you know, sir^ what became of the 
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drag?'' inqnired a square-headed^ matter-of-fact 
looking man, who had not before indulged in a 
remark upon tbe subject. 

** They split it up into shiven, sir^ and bumt 
it in tbe back yard of Joe's patemal mansion ; 
and yery jolly they were abont it/' replied tbe 
story-teller. 

''Dear me/' said tbe sqnare-beaded man, 
''wbat a wastel Good spec. it would bavě 
been to exbibit it — ^migbt baye made a mint 
of money by it — a mint of money !'* 

He mnsed^ sbaking bis bead slowly vith 
sorrow^ tbat bis fellow-creatures conld lose such 
a chance. 

'Til tcll you wbat/' said tbe land|ord, 
" yon's been a very good tale^ and I don't mind 
standing a bowl of puneb ; and we'11 drink tbat 
gentlemaďs bealtb as told it/' 

Tbe clatter of glasses and tankards^ and tbe 
jingling of spoons "whicb foUowed tbis liberal 
annoancenientj and tbe lond burrabs to wbicb 
tbe young gentleman of tbe brisiles gave vent^ 
>yoke np tbe drunken man of pbysic from bis 
slumbers. And witb tbe noise of bis removal 
from tbe room, and of tbe pi-eparations fob^ 
tbe fortbcoming beverage^ we will leave tbem. ' 



THE END. 
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